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Art, 1. Paleoromaica, or Historical and Philological Dis- 
quisitions, §c. 


( Concluded.) 


ArTer the treatment which the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament had experienced at the hands of this adventurous critic, 
it could hardly be expected that the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament should escape untouched. Accordingly 
we have a conjecture in p. 3056, “ That several of the Books 
of what we term the Septuagint, are really a version from 
the Latin.” He had not the courage to say all; yet it is.a 
pity that he had not; for unless all of them are versions from 


the Latin, the whole of his argument drawn from the Septti-” 


agint, to prove that the Hellenistic Greek is Latin Greek, 
falls to the ground. Even if we give up the book of Daniel, 
the Psalms, the Chronicles, and Ecclesiastes, we have suffi- 
cient left of the older Greek versions for our purpose. But 
we see no reason for any such concession, It is acknow- 
ledged that there were three editions of the Septuagint ver-, 


sion, Current in the time of Origen: and that these three, to- 


gether with the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and ‘Thed- 
dotion may have contributed to form the text which is now 
called the Septuagint version, is very probable: but that the 
old Alexandrian version is the basis, cannot be deubted.. The’ 
passages which Philo quotes from the Old ‘Testament he 
quotes according to the text of our present Greek version, 
with such differences only, as we may conceive to have arisen 
from different recensions of the same text; and Philo, we 
know, must have used the Alexandrian version. The quo- 
tations of Philo which we have compared with the text of the 
Septuagint, are from the Pentateuch, the Book of Judges, and 
the Proverbs. The quotations made by Clemens Romanus also 
agree with our text of the Septuagint. It is needless to 
accumulate arguments in opposition to an hypothesis, which 
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is almost too absurd to deserve a formal refutation. How is 
it, that the undonbted peculiarities of the Alexandrian dialect 
are frequent in the Greek version of the Old TVestament ! 
Why do we continually meet with the forms ot the third 
plaral in -ay and -osayv, as wémoGayv, expivosav, Xe. for wemoiSas, 
and txpwov! These are not the peculiarities which would 
have ae a version made by a Greek in the second 
third century. That they were not introduced from the 
Latin, as the Disquisitor absurdly supposes, appears, 
amongst other reasons, from the circ umstane e ot their being 
used by L ~ ophron. Again, we have the second aorist third 
ploral i in -ev, both in the Old and New Testament, as Aasay, 
Quyay. “* Istios modi forme in av, gu@ vin repertentur in 
scriptis Grecorum, sunt ex dialecto Alexandrina,” Valeke 
naer, in Luc. xix. 14. One might as well dispute the exis- 
tence of a Doric dialect, as of an Alexandrian, or the traces 
of it in the writings of the Grecising Jews. See how the 
ease stands: the Greek literature of the Jews came trom 
Alexandria: the people of Alexandria used a dialect In many 
respects different from that of the European and Asiatic 
Greeks ; it was natural that they should do so; and they did: 
consequently the Greek usually spoken by Jews would be in 
the Alexandrian dialect, but probably to a certain degree in 
the Hebrew idiom. We have, in the firstplace, a Greek version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, formed in great part from an anci- 
ent Greek version made by Jews residing at Alexandria. We 
have other Greek writings by Jews who possessed little or no 
literature. We find, in both instances, many traces of that 
dialect, which, we know from other sources, was spoken at 
Alexandria; and we find also many idiomatic phrases, which 
correspond with the Hebrew, rather than with the Greek lan- 
guage; what, then, can b more ¢ ertain, than that the Greek, 
usually spoken and written by Jews, was Alexandrian Greek, 
and that the Alexandrian Greek, or as some have thought fit 
to call it, the Hellenistic Greek, was, as to its verbal pecall- 
arities, Alexandrian, and as to its idiomatic, Hebrew? = It is 
really quite idle to argue with our author on this subject ; 
although we have abundance of arguments to urge ; ®oAAa yo 
amsta Bédnetvooy EvTi Pagetpas. 

Now if it be conceded, as we are confident it must, that the 
Septuagint version is of a, translation from the Latin, 
but trom the Hebrew ; two censequences unavoidably tol- 
low; 1. that the version which we possess, is, in the main, 
more ancient than the _" of the Apostles; and secondly, 
that the Apostles wrote in Greek; since they generally but 
not unzsormiy quote the Septuagin version. 

Uur authors objection, that the Evangelists and Apostles 
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were not Alexandrians is quite childish. They “ caught 
the Alexandrian dialect” not only by perusing the Septua- 
gint, but by finding it the common language of those Vows 
who spoke Greek. Philo was an Alexandrian, yet wrote in 
a purer style; and why ? Because he had diligently studied 
the best Greek writers, as Aristobulus and Josephus did, and 
as the Jews in general did not. ‘The very exceptions prove 
the rule. Our author confounds the coinage of new words 
by the translators, which in many compound words may have 
been the case, with the peculiarities of dialect. Will the 
reader believe us, whén we tell him that our modern Har- 
douin suspects the word évwrigeofa: (for cis ra dra déxeo%at) 
of the LX.X. to have been formed from the Latin annotare ? 
and dxovris§nr: (for axotsa: moiet) from excufe? although the 
sense of annotare is widely different from that in which the 
LUXX use evwrigesGa: (the author seems to think annotare 
synonymous with notare), and excufe means precisely the 
reverse of dxovris4nr. ‘This gentleman’s knowledge of Latin 
seems to be upon a par with his proficiency in Greek. His 
misconception and misconstruction of a line in Ovid (p. 140.) 
is quite laughable. We recommend the whole of his specu- 
lations upon Greek words corrupted from the Latin, as matter 
for amusement; and will content ourselves with giving an 
instance or two as a sample of the cargo. In L Cor. viii. 10, 
we read éav yap ris a¢ idn Tov Eyovra yrwary, Ev cidwAciy xaraxel- 
EVOV, OUI H GUVELONGIS AUTO, aodevOUS DVTOS, OiIMDDOANINTET AI EIS TO 
Ta cidwAoduTa éoSiew; For olxodoun4ycera: some critics would 
read ‘Jomom$yoerar, and others oixovoso9yceras. But says the 
Author, ‘IT shall now apply my canon.” He proceeds thus : 
‘the translator of the Epistles, is not merely a literal, but an 
“etymological translator—tinding domabitur in the Latin text 
“of the Epistle to the Corinthians, and looking out for a Greek 
“ word beginning with oixos a house, as domabitur seems to 
“begin with domus a house, he fixed on oixodounSnceras as an 
“equivalent to domabitur.” And so we have a person under- 
taking to translate the Latin of the New ‘Testament into 
Greek, who did not know enough of the former language to 
recognize one of the most common of its verbs. Upon this 
supposition he had never seen the word before; and in that 
case it is reasonable to imagine that he would have made 
some little inquiry into its meaning before he rendered it con- 
Jecturally by oixodounSyceras. In the first verse of the same 
chapter we have 4 dyamn olxodouei, which, we suppose, was in 
the Latin original domat. It is astonishing that a person 
Who has read so much, as our author seems to have done, 
should have committed such nonsense to paper. ‘1 Cor. 
z2 
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xi. 10, dQciAcs 7 ywnR EROTSIAN tyen emi ris xeQarsis. The 
Latin original of our present text had been HABITUM, a 
dress ; and this was etymologically translated ?ovsiay.”! ! !— 
Now if the translator knew habitum to signify a head-dress, 
he would have translated literally and intelligibly, not ‘ ety- 
mologically” and nonsensically: but if he did not know it, he 
would have rendered it by &« or oxjuwa, not by eovedy.—— 
1Cor. vy. 1. xai roiadrn woprvesa, Aris ofS év rois Evecw ONO. 
MAZETAI, dsr yuvaina tiva rod warpes tyew. Our author 
objects to this assertion, that worse things were not only 
named, but practised, amongst the Gentiles. Therefore, says 
he, odde dvomageras is a translation from nefandum or nefas. 
Here we have our friend the translator, who did not know so 
common a word as domabitur, dividing nefandum into its con- 
stituent parts and piving a critical version of it. And how is 
the passage mended? The expression of St. Paul as it 
stands, is equivalent to quod vel Gentiles nefandum putant ; 
Sophocles calls an atrocious crime appnr’ appnrw. (Oed. T. 
470.) and Euripides, agjnt’, dvwvduaora. (Hec. 711.) 

We are gravely told that nwmmos caducos being ‘‘ a phrase 
not familiar to the translator, he converted it, by a kind of 
chime, into wappwvas 775 adixnias.” So yéeva is formed from 
ignis, which was so very uncommon a word, that the trans- 
lator, not knowing what to make of it, metamorphosed it 
into yéeva. Butas yécve is not a Greek word, why did he not 
put iyws at once? it was mighty squeamish, surely, to scru- 
ple at taking a good Latin word in a Greek dress, and to 
employ a word which is neither Latin nor Greek. “Affe 6 
narnp is Ave! Pater. “Aunyv aunv is Tamen tamen, (pretty 
Latin.) dvaSeua wepavaba is Anathema Marie nati! “Ocawa, 
Occane. auaptia from aand merita, and thus it corres- 
ponds with the Latin immerita! ‘l\acrzpiov is a hybridons 
Greek word from the Latin LusTRO to purify! We re- 
member somewhere to have seen faids, small, derived from 
bay horse, because bay horses are usually large; but we 
know of no etymology which guite equals those of our au- 
thor, in ingenuity, except Dean Swift's, of, All eggs under 
the grate, (Alexander the Great.) 

At p. 229 is given a list of “ words apparently formed 
from the Latin” which displays an incredible ignorance of 
the Greek language on the part of its compiler. But one 
conjecture is so exceedingly elegant and probable, that we 
cannot withhold it from our readers, Cicero says, Ad At- 
tic. 1. 11. ““Ego autem ipse, Dii boni, quomodo évereprepevaduny 
novo auditori Pompeio!” Our author suspects that Cicero 
wrote iverexscevozuny, from wewép or piper :— Good God ! 
how I pepper'd Pompey!” Considering that Cicero was 
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then particularly studious of Pompey’s friendship, peppering 
him seems to have been, rather a whimsical operation. 
IIrspiyiov (Luke iv. 5.) is, we are told, merely a corruption 
of porticus. Did our author never hear of the wrepa, of 
Grecian edifices ; the ale of Latin architecture, or the aisles 
of achurch? We recommend him to look at the notes on 
Hesychius, v. wrepa. 

Absurdity is carried still farther in a list of words “ form- 
ed from the Latin by transposition.” It is impossible to 
believe any person in earnest, who tells us that dixorouéw is 
formed from dimitto, éyeipw from erigo, eddoxéw from gaudeo, 
adimos from caducus, &c. &c. and that éauovciov in the Lord’s 
Prayer is nothing else than effuse, which would make the 
petition run thus, ‘‘ Give thus day our bread in immoderate 
quantities.” 


‘* Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata biberunt.’”’ 


We make it a rule never to say any thing harsh of an au- 
thor under review; but this we do say, with all gentleness, 
and under correction, that the greater part of the 4th Dis- 
quisition is a monstrous farrago of inconsistent and unintel- 
ligible nonsense. We have a good specimen of our author’s 
knowledge of Greek, in his rendering apoxérrw pro-cedo, 
and supposing that this was a mistake for procedo, in which 
sense he ‘‘ strongly suspects that it was modelled on the Latin 
procedo,” i. e.. by Aischylus and Euripides, who used the 
word in that sense. We have another specimen in what he 
terms his list of solecisms, almost every one of which are of 
common occurrence in the best authors. In the 3d Disqui- 
sition it is maintained, that St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
in Latin, because they all spoke Latin; if so, it is odd that 
he should have quoted to them a Greek trimeter, 3eipovow 
non xpnoy’ buirias xaxai. With respect to this quotation, our 
author has furnished us with an argument against himself; he 
shall die by a feather from his own wing. He has shewn 
what strange work William de Moorbeka made, when he re- 
translated into Greek the quotations from Empedocles, which 
were in the Latin version of Simplicius. How then did it 
happen, that a translator, who, according to our author's hy- 
pothesis, must have been marvellously ignorant, and a 
wretched writer of Greek, should have hit upon the actnal 
words of Menander, an author, whose comedies were not 
likely to have been read by the translator. Nor was the same 
imaginary gentleman likely to have known, that mal@ consue- 
tudines corrumpunt bonos mores was a version of a Greek 
senarius, inasmuch as itis used by St. Paul without any mark 
to indicate a quotation. The same observation applies to the 
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verse of Aratus. Acts xvii. 28. Totyap xai yivos éoxev, and 
to that of Epimenides, Tit. i, 12. Kpaires dst Peurrai, xaxa Oncia, 
yaortees apyai. The quotation from Aratus proves, at least, 
that St. Paul addressed the Athenians in Greek. To all our 
author’s speculations about the use of Latin at Corinth we 
oppose the testimony of Dio Chrysostom, who says expressly, 
(Or. xxxvii. p.46)), that ‘‘ Corinth, although a Roman colony, 
had become Greek, (é@nAAnvioSn) just as he, being a Roman, 
was perfect master of the Grecian eloquence.” St. Paul, 
however, would write in Greek, not merely because the Co- 
rinthians spoke Greek, but because he himself understood it 
better than Latin, as our author acknowledges. We must re- 
call our reader's attention to a remark which we made in a 
former Number, that the first persons to whom the Gospel 
was preached in every city were the Jews, who spoke Greek. 
Apollos was a Greek Jew, and he preached at Corinth. It 
is certain that St. Paul wrote to converted Jews, (see ch. v. 
7,8. x.1.) Furthermore, he talks continually of Jews and 
Greeks, but never of Jews and Romans. 

We take this occasion of noticing an allusion of St. Paul’s, 
which we do not remember to have seen remarked elsewhere, 
2 Cor. iv. 7, txopev 32 roy Snsavpty rovrov tv berpanivois oxedeoiv. 
It appears to us very probable, that the 2 got alludes to 
the celebrated Necrocorinthian vases, which about that time 
were greatly inrequest. Strabo viii. p. 585, Almelov. says, 
that the colonists who were sent to Corinth by Cesar, upon 
removing the ruins of the houses, broke into the tombs, 
where they found dcrpaxivwy ropseyxpatwy xrA7In—xai—Nexpoxo- 
cwliay imanpwoay tiv “Panny. olrw yap Exddouv ta Ex Ti 
tTadwy AnQSevra, nai wadsora ta dorpaxiva. 

All the proofs which are adduced in the 3d Disquisition, 
of the harshness and obscurity of St. Paul's style, its bar- 
barisms and irregularities, are so many arguments for his 
having written in Greek; for we may be sure that a Greek 
translator, who, as our author observes, was one of a people 
that ‘* possessed an indigenous and exalted literature” would 
not, even in the middle ages, have written such Greek as 
occurs in St. Paul’s epistles. If he suppose, that the trans- 
lation was made by a Latin, like the version of Empedocles, 
then al! his hypothesis of Latin words, not understood by the 
translator, falls to the ground. But if he conjecture that it 
was made by a Jew, and so account for the peculiarities of 
style, then it might just as well have been written by the Jew 
St. Paul. 

The argument which is taken from the Roman names, in 
the epistles to the Corinthians, Justus, Crispus, and Caius, 
is of no weight; for, on the other hand, we Rate Chloe and 
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Stephanas, and the names Caius, Crispus, &c. might have 
been borne by Corinthians, who spoke Greek, being de- 
scended from Roman families. We very commonly find 
Greek inscriptions by persons with Roman names. Libanius 
speaks of more than one person of that description, for in- 
stance, Crispinus of Herculaneum, where we know that 
Greek was spoken. (Tom. i. p. 21. ed. Reiske.) (We may 
here remark, that the prevalence of the Greek language in 
Asia, appears from an expression of Libanius, who says that 
Festus was not induced, even by his ignorance of Greek, to 
decline -the government of Syria, p. 104.) We have in 
inscriptions, apparently written where Greek was the pre- 
vailing language, the very names of Crispus, Gaius, and 
Titus, which occur in these epistles ; and as to Corinth, there 
is a curious Greek inscription given by Muratori, NO. DCLI.1, 
recording a theatrical contest, under Flavius Paulinus as 
Agonotheta, where Aemilius Epictetus, a Corinthian, is said 
to have recited woinuwa eis ras Movoas, and Clodius Achilles, 
a Corinthian, is styled Larupoypagos, and the Zarupa, we know, 
were a species of composition peculiar to the Greek lan- 
guage. But the matter seems to us to be put out of all doubt 
by Acts xviii. 4. where Paul is said to have “ reasoned in the 
Synagogue (at Corinth) every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks,” —and when the Jews opposed him, he said, 
‘from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And he de- 
= thence, and entered into a certain man’s house named 

ustus, one that worshipped God, whose house joined hard 
to the synagogue. And Crispus, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue believed in the Lord with all his house.” Here we have 
two facts; the Gentiles, who heard Paul at Corinth, were 
Greeks ; and the archisynagogus, who was certainly not a 
Roman, yet bore a Roman name. In fact it was the city only, 
and not the district round Corinth which was colonized by 
Julius Cesar; and, from the situation of that town, it would 
unavoidably happen that the next generation after the first 
colonists would use the Greek language. 

These considerations, and the quotation from Menander, 
prove that St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians in Greek. The 
arguments, which we have before urged, for a Greek original 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, apply still more forcibly to St. Paul's 
epistleto the Romans. That Greek was the language of Thes- 
salonica, Colosse and Laodicea, and the chief towns of Galatia, 
hardly admits of a doubt; that St. Paul was conversant with 
Greek, even our author admits: bow absurd then, to suppose 
that he should have written his epistles in Latin, with which 
he was not familiar, to people who were as little familiar with 
it as himself! We never saw a more striking instance of the 
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unreasonable shifts to which a person is necessarily driven, 
who is resolved at all events to maintain his supposition, or, 
as the Greeks said, dovAsdes rH dwoSios. 

If there be any writings in the world, which bear internal 
marks of originality as to language, they are those of St. 
Paul ; the very peculiarities which the Disquisitor fixes upon, 
as grounds of suspicion, are to, a mind exercised in sound 
criticism, proofs of authenticity, and ‘ confirmation, stron 
as holy writ.” But we discover, throughout the whole of the 
work before us, strong and palpable traces of an understand- 
ing perplexed and confused by multifarious reading, but un- 
disciplined by exact study. The author seems to labour under 
a plethora of learning ; his digestion is impaired ; there is a 
determination of spirits to the head ; and we have the conse- 


quences before us, in the wild and extravagant day-dreams 
of the Palzoromaica, 


“« Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


In the fifth disquisition it is attempted to be proved, that 
the Gospels aud Epistles remained in Latin till the compila- 
tion of the canon, which our author supposes not to have 
taken place till the latter part of the second century. Now 
as to the Gospels, Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, mentions 
those of Mark and Matthew; and as we have only a short 
extract from that father, it is not certain that he did not 
allude to the other Gospels. On the contvary, it is reason- 
able to conclude that he did: or probably’ Eusebius would 
have noticed the omission. He cites the words of Papias 
concerning Matthew and Mark, because they state some 
facts which were not commonly known. Eusebius, (iii. 37.) 
speaking of the succession of the Apostles in the beginning 
of the second century, says, that they quitted their own coun- 
try in order to preach the Gospel to those who had not heard 
the word of faith, and ‘‘ to deliver to them the scripture of 
the divine Gospels ;” by which expression, Eusebius means 
the four canonical Gospels. Now although there was no re- 
gular ecclesiastical historian before him, yet he professes to 
have consulted the memoirs which various Christian writers 
had left, of the transactions of their own times. [reneus, in 
the latter part of the second century, speaks of the four 
canonical Gospels as well known and received in his time. 
The terms in which he speaks of them, plainly show that the 
canon was not then formed for the first time. If we have 
but very few allusions to the Gospels in earlier Christian 
writers, the plain reason is, that we have scarcely any earlier 
Christian writers surviving: and, in defect of them, we may 
surely rely upon the testimony of Ignatius and Clemens 
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Alexandrinus, who, says Eusebius, “in his Hypotyposes, lays 
down the tradition of the earlier fathers from the beginning, 
(magadoaw twv avéxadey meecbutégwy,) concerning the order of 
gospels; viz. that those which contain the genealogies were 
written first, &c.” The circumstance, upon which so much 
atress is laid, of Justin Martyr’s having so frequently quoted 
the "Azopynpoveduata tay AxoscAwy, without mentioning the 
names of the writers, and the difference between his quota- 
tions and the actual text of the Gospels, seem to deserve 
some remark. Mr. Stroth supposes that Justin quoted the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. It appears to us not likely 
that Justin should have quoted a Hebrew Gospel. His mode 
of citation may be accounted for, by his desire to clothe the 
doctrines of Christianity in the elegant garb of Greek philo- 
sophy, Ev Qirocope oxmuars meecCevay tov Seiov Adcyov, (use. 
iv. LO.) Aristides had pursued the same course before him. 
Hieron. Epist. ad Magn. T. ii. p. 382. ‘‘ Aristides philoso- 
phus, vir eloquentissimus, eidem principi Apologeticum pro 
Christianis obtulit, contextum philosophorum §sententiis, 
quem imitatus postea Justinus, et ipse philosophus.” Our 
author lays some stress upon the circumstance of Justin’s 
having quoted only the ’Amoyynuoveduarx trav Awosdkav: did 
he not know, or has he suppressed, the actual expression of 
Justin, év rois ysvouevos dn” airway drouvnuoveysaow, A KA- 
AEITALEYATTEAIA? Justin then possessed more than 
one Gospel; and no reasonable person can doubt whether 
they were the same Gospels which Irenaeus possessed a few 
years afterwards. With this express reference to the Gos- 
pels, it is grossly unfair, or very careless, to assert that, 
‘* with the exception of the Memoirs of the Apostles, and the 
Apocalypse, Justin cites or refers to no other book of the 
New Testament.” p. 312. The following words of Justin 
clearly show that he referred to the Gospel of St. Luke, as 
well as to those written by Apostles ; évyae trois amouynoveduaow, 
& Onur dnd rav amosckay abts, xal THv éxeivors MagnKoABSnxdTMY 
ouvreraysat, Ori idows x. T. A. p. B31. C. (he refers to Luke 
xxii. 42, Matt. xxvi. 39.) One is almost led to suspect from 
this expression, that Justin understood St. Luke’s words, 
Taonmohusnxdts avwIev wanv, to mean, “ having followed 
them all, (i.e. the adrowras 6 danptras ré doye,) from the begin- 
ning of their ministry.” 

Justin relates, that the Gospels were read in the congre- 
gation every Lord’s day; a sufficient proof of their having 
been received into the Church. Tatian, who lived only 
thirty years after Justin, composed a Diatessaron; and the 
use of the expression, the four, proves that the canonical: 
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Gospels were not then recently acknowledged by the 
faithful. As to the objection, that Justin does not quote the 
names of the Evangelists, Tatian distinctly refers to John 
i. 5.; and Athenagoras to Matthew, v. 44. 45.; and to 
é Cor. xv. 54. (xara rov dmosodoy,) without specifying the 
author’s name. So in the epistle of the Churches of Vienne 
and Lyons, (ap. Euseb. v. 1.) written about the year 177., 
we have quotations from Luke i. 6. John xy. 13. iv. 14. 
and other passages both of the Gospels and Epistles, but 
without any mention of the writers. 

The question concerning the formation of the canon, and 
that which relates to the different families of MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, we shall be glad to see taken up by Mr. 
Nolan: we do not feel ourselves called upon to discuss it ; the 
simple points which we wish to establish being these, that the 
es of the New Testament were not written in Latin; and 
that our present Greek text is not a version from the Latin. 
We have, perhaps, said more than was necessary on the sub- 
ject. One single argument seems to us to be sufficient. 
This supposed version from the Latin must have been made, 
if at all, before the formation of the canon; i.e. before the 
middle of the second century ; that it has not been made since, 
appears from the very great diversity of language in the dif- 
ferent books of the New Testament. No scholar will believe 
that the writings of St. Luke and those of St. John were 
translated into Greek by the same person ; nor that St. Paul’s 
episties were translated by the same hand which was em- 
ployed on St. Luke or St.John. In any of the acknowledged 
translations, a uniformity of language pervades the whole, as 





one would naturally expect. But our present Greek text, if 


it be translated from the Latin, must be a collection of trans- 
lations made by different persons at different times, and all 
before the middle of the second century. And how utterly 
improbable it is, that all traces, and even tradition, of the 
original Latin, shouldin that case have been lost within a few 
years afterwards. Origen, who, for the age in which he lived, 
was unquestionably a great critic, complains that there was a 
ws variety of reading in the different MSS. of the New 

estament in his time, ‘‘ whether from the carelessness of 
the copyists, or from the boldness of some injudicious cor- 
rectors of the text, or from the additions or mutilations 
which different editors had made to suit their own opinions.” 
It is quite obvious, that Origen had not the slightest sus- 
picion of the Greek texts being a translation ; and really it is 
too much, to cail upon us in these days to receive an hypo- 
thesis, for which there is no Aistorical foundation whatever, 
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and of which a great biblical critic, in the early part of the 
third century, had not the least notion ; although he had paid 
great attention to the authenticity and integrity of the Chris- 
tian scriptures. 

As to his principal hypothesis, that the received text of 
the Greek Testament is a translation from the Latin, we 
think that the disquisitor has utterly failed iv his attempts to 
give it even a colour of probability. ‘The work before us 
contains many detached observations, which are both curious 
and valuable: but the whole forms a strange chaotic mass of 
quotation ; and there is scarcely a single opinion received by 
biblical critics which is not called in question. We have 
reason to complain of the manner in which this is done; a 
manner quite remote from that modesty and candour with 
which the author professes to conduct his inquiries, and 
savouring more of universal scepticism, and a thorough con- 
tempt for sacred literature. ‘The Paleoramica is calculated 
to unsettle all the historical notions of the young student in 
theology: a profusion of learned quotations is laid thickly 
over a very slender and absurd hypothesis ; and many will be 
apt to take for granted, that a speculation, backed by so 
much erudition, must be true. Take the arguments one by 
one, and their insufliciency will appear. ‘The absurdity of 
the disquisitor’s lucubrations, upon the interchange of Greek 
and Latin words, is beyond all belief. ‘The notion seems to 
have taken possession of his head, and he absolutely runs riot 
through the vocabulary. The language in which he speaks of 
such men as Bishop Pearson, Dr. Lardner, Bishop Middleton 
and Paley, do no credit to his judgment or his feelings. We 
conclude with a master-piece of Greek criticism, which occurs 
in p. 399., and which has been noticed as it deserves by the 
Bishop of St. David’s ; we are not at all surprised that so 
exquisite an emendation should, as our author says, ‘* have 
hitherto escaped observation.” Our classical readers will 
remember the opening lines of the Hecuba:— 

"Hyxw vexpiiv xevSpdva % oxoTs BAAS 

Auman, iv’ Aldns xwpis dxisas Seay, 

Tloavdweos, “Exatns mais. 

Our author’s emendation of the second verse is this, 
Aina, ty’ "Axéewy esi, dxisa t” Séwv, [or Séw] 

which contains more than one beauty, viz. a false quantity ; 
the elision of a vowel before a consonant, and the striking 
image of a ghost running full speed. We recommend his 
speedy retreat to Acheron, with the Palworomaic specula- 
tions at his back, 
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‘Art. Il. Julian the Apostate, a Dramatic Poem. By 


Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt, Bart. Warren. 


Or alarms, there are some which justify themselves, by pro- 
ducing the very state of things which they anticipate. 
Others, which induce a general propension to the opposite 
extreme. Of the latter kind, is the complaint so widely 
sounded, of the decay of British dramatic talent. Young 
authors, giving credit to the daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly assertions of periodical critics, have entered boldly 

upon tragedy as an open field; and writers of oceania 
popularity have listened to the flattering exhortations of their 
admirers, who fail not to commend to their compassion the 
prostrate drama of their country. ‘Thus, like those mendi- 
cant monks who acquired boundless riches by the reputation 
of their poverty, English literature has been enlarged with 
copious dramatic acquisitions, through the common belief 
that the vein from which it derived them was altogether ex- 
hausted. 

Nevertheless, we can scarcely congratulate our contem- 
poraries on the production of a genuine dramatic work, fitted 
alike to the stage and the closet. Modern writers seem 
aware, that in England the reading public is not identified 
with the seeing and hearing public, and have generally 
adapted their labours exclusively to the one or the other. 
We are even afraid that the few attempts that have been 
made to accommodate both at once put us rather unplea- 
santly in mind of the coarse, but venerable adage, respecting 
two stools. Authors, of late, have fallen under a desperate 
apprehension of being too good for the public. If they would 
but take as much pains to arrive at excellence, as they are at 
to avoid it, they might do something. The unfortunate pub- 
lic is burdened with all the literary sins of successive genera- 
tions. The quibbles and clownery of the Elizabethan wri- 
ters, the rant and bombast of Dryden and Lee, the obscenity 
of Wycherly and Congreve, the personalities of some current 
publications, yea, the very blackguardism of Tom and Jerry, 
are all, forscoth, so many compliments to the taste of the 
public. The pretence is not confined to the stage—politi- 
cians, philosophers, paragraph writers, and fiddlers, all are 
ready to impute their mob-sycophancy, their superficiality, 
their malice, their ear-ticklin ym of odds and ends, to 
the bad taste of the public. peaks was Pupish Father-con- 
fessor at Lent more oppressed with the misdeeds of others, 
surely not so upprofitably, oppressed, as that anomalous per- 
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sonification—every body and nobody—that every thing com- 
posed of heterogeneous nothings, the public. ‘To borrow a 

hrase from one of its greatest favourites, ‘‘ whose name is 
hidden, but his fame divulged,” it seems indeed to hold the 
same place in the world as that equally unsubstantial person- 
age Nobody, occupies in a large family. But even suppos- 
ing that this wonder-working abstraction possessed a tangible 
substance, a ‘* local habitation” as well as a name, we feur 
that the excuse of public taste will avail our authors but 
little. If any individual among them have a right to com- 
plain, it must be of the injudicious catering of the few, bis 
rivals, rather than of the vitiated appetite of the many, whom 
he desires for readers. The nurse or parent, who for years 
had pampered a child with deleterious dainties, could hardly 
complain with a good grace if that child should at length pre- 
fer them to more wholesome food; and a sensible physician 
would not be liberal of reproaches to the unfortunate found- 
ling, who had been corrupted, either against its will, or 
betore it had a will at all. But the truth is, that mankind 
in general, on all points that concern the heart of the man— 
not the passions or interests of the individual, prefer the bet- 
ter to the worse, and generally select, if not the absolute 
best, the best within their reach. If at any time they disco- 
ver a partiality for what is evil, it is because they connect it 
by association with what is good. We doubt not that our 
ancestors, who received with approbation the licentious 
dramas of Charles and William’s days, were possessed by 
nature of hearts and imaginations as pure as the most fasti- 
dious of modern times; but the conduct and writings of the 
wits their contemporaries caused them to infer a constant 
association of genius with licence and obscenity. ‘To sepa- 
rate co-instantaneous impressions requires more education 
than many obtain, and more reflection than all are capable of. 
But the case of some authors coming before the world is not 
dissimilar to that of a man of recluse and coelibate habits, on 
entering female society. So far from astounding the ladies 
with hard words and learning, the student is apt, by a style 
of conversation elaborately trifling, and by manners ungainly 
coxcombical, to display a glaring contempt for their under- 
standing. But it is better (of the two) to he pedantically 
natural, than pedantically affected. Good Greek, even in 
ladies company, is more creditable than bad French. Itisa 
dangerous experiment for any not possessed of more supple- 
ness than is consistent with strength, to stoop to er. 
Men and writers if they please at all, must please by doing 
their best in their own way Our modern stage dramatists 
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(not without exception) almost professedly lower their efforts 
to the supposed level of the general capacity: their ars 
poetica is literally an art of sinking. Such being the case, 
can it be wondered that those who dive déepest into the mud 
should carry the prize? It is with poets as with politicians, 
when either have once made up their minds to succeed by ap- 
pealing to the mob as the mob—by appealing to their actual 
vulgarity and debasement, not to their latent and possible 
nobleness, every relic of generosity, every spark of the 
diviner flame that abides with them, is an absolute impedi- 
ment to their popularity. But beneath the lowest depth to 
which genius can degrade itself, there is yet a lower deep, 
the fee-simple and unalienable property whereof is vested in 
sincere native dullness. Let the gentlemen of the Fancy 
sound the base string of humility as strongly as they will, 
they are but Imitatorum servum pecus. They want the true 
racy vulgarity of the butchers and draymen, their brawny 
protegés. Our dramatists may make the application for 
themselves. 

Be the cause however what it may, few of our modern 
tragedies have met with distinguished success; still fewer 
have survived their first run, and of those the principal have 
been indebted to the extraordinary powers of an actor, who 
many times does not merely represent the conception of his 
author, but rather creates, out of his own voice, look and 
gesture, a new and superior character. But, though an actor 
can supply passion, humour, form, and dignity, he cannot 
supply thought, without which no composition can last long. 
Thus, the recent ludicrous stage-pieces (few, if any, of late 
years, have assumed the title of comedy,) though they have 
stood better than the more serious performances, (for we are 
sooner tired of wondering than of laughing,) have never 
strayed from the theatre to the fire-side ; for the grimace, 
the tone, the costume, the incomparable oddities of visage, 
which carried them off so triumphantly, do not explain, but 
constitute their humour. And the tragedies which appear 
to have been written with a special reference to scenic repre- 
sentation, are too often constructed with such a cautious ex- 
clusion of thought, poetry, and common sense, both in the 

lot and dialogue, as plainly to discover the low estimation 
in which the authors hold their expecting audience. A few 
flowers, u metaphor, a description, often pretty enough, but 
seldom appropriate, seem to be admitted on purpose to shew 
what might have been produced, had the world been worthy 
of a higher strain. Fights, processions, storms, gun, drum, 
trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder, raving mothers and their 
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children, raw-head and bloody-bone villains, starts, swoon- 
ings, crim-con, delirium, and blasphemy, are served up with 
all due deference to the low state of public taste, whereby 
good sense and judgment are as effectually banished from the 
theatre at present, as modesty and decorum in the time of 
Jeremy Collier. 

Exceptions, honourable alike to the writers and to the 
town, might doubtless be cited ; nor do we recollect a single 
instance of real dramatic merit failing of success, at least in 
the higher walks of the drama. It may sometimes have been 
withheld from the public by the fears and scruples of ma- 
nagers (who we suspect are by no means free from the ap- 
prehensions so common among authors, of cloying by super- 
fluous excellence); but what dramatist can fairly complain, 
that in a weighty matter he has had harsh judgment, when 
his cause was fairly brought into court? We say in a 
weighty matter, for it is possible that a humourous absurdity 
may not always meet with an audience in a good humour. 
But against the condemnation of the best of these, it can 
only be alleged, that worse have had the luck to succeed. 

But besides the authors who by their own confession write 
badly in compliment to the general palate, there are others 
who write, and profess to write, without any regard to the 
public at all. A restless anticipation of neglect, a sponta- 
neous defiance of censure, a carelessness of pleasing any but 
themselves, and such as themselves, indicate as strong a dis- — 
position to undervalue the sense of mankind as to over value 
their own. ‘They, as well as the self-abused worshippers of 
popularity, are haunted with the fear of their own too great 
excellence; the only difference is, that they pride themselves 
on despising this fear, while the others use it asa pretext for 
assuming credit both for the bad things which they do, and 
for the good ones which they do not write. ‘The one, there- 
fore, allow themselves to be out of sympathy with the world, 
and the others, that they are only in sympathy with its weak- 
ness and its follies, a state of mind on both parts somewhat 
unpromising, if, according to Aristotle, poetry is the most 
catholic, the most universal, and therefore the most philoso- 
phical and prominent of all concrete compositions. — If it be 
more than science, more than even history, the common off- 
spring of the heart and head in their highest state of improve- 
ment, emanating from the whole and common human nature, 
and addressed to the same, can that be poetry which con- 
fessedly has no other direction than to the temporary passions 
of the many, or to the peculiarities of a few? Yet such 
will ever be che productions of those who write for a multi- 
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tade whom they despise, or for a sect from whom they look 
for flattery, and neither the one nor the other will ever 
achieve the fame of classic poets, unless genius, the exposi- 
tor of universal truth, eblige them to write better than they 
intend. ‘The first duty of a poet, whe alms at immortality, is 
to compose for men, as they are mer, not as they chance te 
be philosophers by trade, or shopkeepers by trade ; not as 
hypechondriacs or day-dreamers ; not as possessed with cer- 
tain fancies, humours, or diseases, arising out of individual 
temperaments, circumstances, ond aceidents, or which is 
almost as frequent, from caprice, wilfulness, and vanity, but 
as they are endued with common feelings, common faculties, 
a common sense of beauty and fitness, and a common sus- 
ceptibility of certain impressions under certain conditions. 
But this duty will almost always be neglected by him who 
sets out with a despair or a contempt of general sympathy. 
He feels that his own mind is not in accord with that of his 
fellow-creatures ; he therefore is afraid, not without cause, of 
being unintelligible, for sympathy is the ground of all mutual 
understanding. But, unwilling to condemn that in himself 
which seems to be more exclusively his own, he attributes 
his difference to superiority. He would have the tone of bis 
peculiar feelings to serve as the key-note of the world, and 
failing of this, he modestly concludes that the world is out of 
tune. A presumptuous selfishness of intellect is the inevit- 
able consequence of this conviction; the man becomes his 
own ideal excellence ; he seeks for all things in himself; and 
in himself too, not as a partaker of the discourse and com- 
munion of reason, but as he is A. B. or C. a gentleman pos- 
sessed of such and such sensibilities and humours, 
likely to proceed from bile as from inspiration. 
But it this contempt of the common feelings of mankind be 
fatal to poetry in general, much more so to dramatic poetry, 
which demands an absolute exclusion of self, as the previ- 
ous condition for the forming of other and universally intelli- 
ible selves out of our common and communicable nature. 
For i it is the paramount privilege and function of a real dra- 
matist, to create characters possessing a self independent of 
his own ; his personages are not fragments of the circumfer- 
ence of his own being, but have each a separate centre, a 
principle within them acting upon each other, subject to_re- 
action from each other as much as actual living men. The 
ground of their actions and passions is in themselves ; they 
act mutually upon each other, and are acted upon by the inci- 
dents of the plot, without any apparent design, or obtrusive 
interference of the author, In short, they are persons, and 
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ueither puppets ner abstractions; they vouch for their own 
- treth and reality. Such were the characters of Homer, 
whom Aristotle pronounced to be the most dramatic of all 
poets, notwithstanding that he adopted the epic form. Such 
are the creations of Shakspeare, and such, as far as they go, 
the fainter delineations of Massinger, and of other writers 
of the same period, whose dramatis persene® are persons 
scarce less than those of Shakspeare, but then they are often 
persons of very little or of very disagreeable character. 

Vu the other band, Ben Jonson, the best of playwrights, and 
Fletcher, the first of dramatic poets alter Shakspeare, both 
fail in this essential qualification of the dramatist. In the 
strength and vividness of their diction, in the clearness, full- 
uess, and rapidity of their plots, in many smaller particulars, 
wherein their only likeness ts excellence, they may jointly 
challenge the place ummediately below their great master. 
But neither of them was divested of self; they were meddle- 
some Writers, who departed in different ways from the trath 
of pure representation, fashioning their fancies rather by 
their own wayward wills, than by the immutable law of na- 
ture. Fletcher's characters have for the most part one tem- 
per—the hot blood of their author is m all their veins. They 
have passions and imaginations, but they have no personality. 
They are not born, not fairly separate from the matrix in 
which they were engendered. One of them might be called 
Fletcher's rage, another his pride, a third his wantonness, 
and the greater number his whims and jokes; but the best 
of them is not a separate and distinguishable being. ‘They 
are not only caricatures, but caricatures of single features, 
and those features are all Fletcher's own. ‘They possess in- 
deed a life derived from the poet, but it is rather the life of 
wens and excrescences, than of a full-formed and healthy 
ollspring. 

Ben Jonson’s characters are manufactured ; they are a 
compilation of fashions and humours, put together with great 
strength and adroitness, but without that ‘* Promethean ° 
which should fuse and animate these happy parts into a per- 
fect living whole. Like many others, he seems to have been 
ignorant or forgetful that an accumulation of disjointed facts 
cannot make ove consistent truth. It is probable that every 
trait, every folly, almost every phrase in his chief works, was 
faithfully copied from observation ; yet the aggregate is a 
stiff, lifeless monster, not unlike the manufactured mermaid 
lately exhibited, of which nature supplied all the component 
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parts, while tho connexion of the whole was merely artificial, 


Even where the different humours are happily blended and 
shaded off, still there wants a ground of common nature. 
‘The character is made the whole man, which is never the 
case in Shakspeare, whose most grotesque imaginations are 
flesh and blood; of the same material that we all are made 
of, however strange their ‘* form and pressure.” Hence 
Jonson, with all the laborious exactness of his mammers, and 
notwithstanding the skilful construction of bis fable, pro- 
duces no illusion: we see him every where at work with the 
wires. 

His personages act and speak for no intelligible purpose, 
except to develope the plot and their own characters ; and 
of these intentions they appear as fully conscious as old Ben 
himself. They are not humovrists, but humours, or some- 
times a complication of humours. Some physicians, infected 
with that unrequited passion for the muses, which has been 
observed to accompany or presage excellence in their pro- 
fession, instead of describing the symptoms of disease in the 
human body, have given us an allegorical deseription of dis- 
ease, considered in the abstract. Jonson’s representation of 
manners is mach after the same fashion. In common with 
most writers and talkers who entertain an extraordinary opi- 
nion of their own understandings, he seems to have laboured 
under great apprehension from the supposed obtuseness of 
his auditers. Like the archer of Amphipolis, who dispatch- 
ed an arrow with a written direction “ to Philip's right eye,” 
he carefully labels the shatts of his satire for their proper 
destination : and lest his actors should not sufficiently explain 
themselves, he occasionally deserts the dramatic form altoge- 
ther, in order to expose them in his own person. And here- 
in, as in most of his merits and detects, he is in sharp con- 
trast with the gentle Willy, who, conscious that his heart 
was in sympathy with the common heart of mankind, seldom 
troubled himself to estimate the comparative degrees of in- 
tellect. 

if the inventions of Fletcher partake of their author's tem- 
perament, those of Jonson are stamped with the impress of 
his mind—strong, rich, heavy, laborious, and assuming. 
Thoughts, words, gestares, and habits (for he has frequently 
particularized the gestares and dress of his characters,) are 
alike splendid, elaborate, ostentatious, and ungraceful. He 
moves along the earth, through woods and morasses, with 
the stupendous and successful efforts of a giant refreshed 
with wine, and exulting in the power of his own muscles. 
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Shakspeare flashes from pole to pole, with the thought exe- 
cuting speed of electricity, or imitates the involved and 
mazy rapidity of a fairy dance. Homer is an eagle, that 
glides along without let or impediment through the pure and 
passive sky. 

We ought perhaps to apologize for this inordinate digres- 
sion; but the truth is, that whenever we fall in with Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries, we huve not resolution to 
part company with them, till at least three pages are fairly 
travelled over. Our limits oblige us to cut short the remain- 
der of these preliminaries, with the simple observation, that 
the excellence of our early dramatists, the low but lucky 
ambition of some of our modern playwrights, and the con- 
tempt for public taste inculcated and prolessed, by some whe 
have deserved fame, and might have obtained popularity, 
have conjointly operated to deter many young aspirants from 
soliciting the favour of an audience; and | me a pretty 
large number of dramatie poems, intended exclusively for 
the closet. This pre-determination has had its effects, in a 
diffuse luxuriance of style, an overgrowth of the undramatic 
portions (the agya ween of the Stagyrite,) a languor of action, 
and in some cases a scantiness of incident, which would 
never have befallen a writer, who with genius equal to the 
production of such works, had kept in mind the peculiar 
powers, privileges, and proprieties of the scene. TToo much 
of self, too much of the poet, if not too much of the man, 
will unconsciously intrude, and the characters will often for- 
yet that they are speaking of present things to each other, 
and talk as of things absent, and merely imagined, in the style 
of an uninterested describer. A dramatic writer should in- 
fase into his persons a personal and reciprocal, not merely a 
poetical interest in all that they see, do, and suffer. 

Our readers (if they have patiently accompanied us thus 
far,) may begin to apprehend that we have either forgotten 
the author, whose name appears at the head of this article, or 
are determined to condemn him, by a formidable citation of 
old statates and precedents, eked out with ex post facto laws 
of our own making. Nothing, however, can be more remote 
from our intention. Indeed, had Sir Aubrey written badly, 
had he been honestly dull, or innocently silly, we should not 
huve mentioned him with any degree of harshness, nor indeed 
have mentioned him at all. So far are we from thinking that 
writing bad poetry is the worst employment for a eman 
of rank and fortune, that we consider it as one of the best. 
Writing well, to be sure, is better, but if he choose to write 
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nonsense in verse, it is in his situation the most innocuous 
mode of venting it. He can have 


“ Left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey’d.”’ 


Thus he can afford to dispose of a moderate edition (printed 
but not published, ) in presentation copies, each of which will 
of course produce a note of admiration from the receiver. 
Thus encouraged, he may comply with the earnest requests 
of his friends, and prepare a small impression for the public 
use, in which, if fashion permitted, the notes aforesaid might 
occupy the room of the commendatory verses, so conspicuous 
in the bulky and forgotten folios of old time. His tenants 
and dependents will buy up a fair proportion of this impres- 
sion with a reasonable hope that his honour’s poems, well 
bound and fairly lettered, exhibited to view in their scanty 
libraries, will have a very favourable eflect, whenever it may 
be needful to plead the badness of the times. So, with the 
assistance of the provincial newspapers, the happy author 
may within a reasonable period, display his third edition, on 
his study table, and in the bow-window of his bookseller. 

Now, surely all this is vastly inoffensive, and the critic 
who should indulge his plebeian spleen, by mortifying the 
harmless vanity of a gentleman, would incur ‘the suspicion of 
something worse than vanity or dullness. But Sir Aubrey 
de Vere Hunt (who is happily distinguished by his title and 
his chivalric proenomen from certain namesakes, with whom 
he would not perhaps like to be confounded,) is not to be ¢con- 
sidered as belonging to the privileged class of patrician 
scribblers, of whom it can only be said, that they do no harm 
to themselves or others. He has shewn powers that entitle 
him to a high rank in that court where intellect alone confers 
dignity. He writes like a poet and a gentleman, but not 
like a gentleman poet. We shall therefore treat him asa 
common author, and speak of his faults with the less reluc- 
tance, as we think him so capable of amending them. 

In a modest and manly introduction he states, that ‘‘ Ju- 
lian the Apostate” is a first effort, and may, he would hope, 
lead to better things. Thus considered, itis indeed a very 
promising performance. It is written with much vigour of 
imagination, with a general purity of style, and a perfect 
purity of sentiment. Itis of no school—it aims at the ex- 
cellencies of all; and if it does not escape the defects of all, 
it certainly affects the peculiarities of none. One thing, and 
one only, Sir Aubrey has contracted from a perusal of our 
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elder writers, which he would do well to follow the moderns 
in avoiding. We allude to the ungraceful use of the exple- 
tives do and did, which, like the flowing periwig, and the 
= petticoat, were always ugly, and are now ridiculous. 

e sometimes likewise ends a line with a weak word, or 
one which could under no condition conclude any portion of 
a sentence. This, whether chance or choice, is not to be 
justified by authority. If ever tolerable, it can only be in. 
the colloquial blank verse of the old comedy. It increases 
the tendency, always too great, in rhimeless measures, to 
break up into other divisions than those prescribed—the last 
clause of the foregoing, and the first of the ensuing line, 
compose a more marked and perfect verse, than either of 
those whereof they are parts. ‘The reader is compelled to 
sacrifice either sense or metre. ‘The verse of Shakspeare is 
much more fluent and continuous than that of any other dra- 
matist, yet in his more finished productions we rarely find 
conjunction, adverb, or preposition at the close of a line. 
Sir Aubrey sometimes isolates a single word at the end or at 
the beginning of a verse without suflicient reason; and in- 
deed his versification in toto admits of improvement. 

It betrays ne weakness, vo affectation, no general lack of 
the power and spirit of melody; but it is sometimes rugged 
and overloaded—it wants rapidity. It has however no faults 
which diligence may not remedy, and it has merits which 
mere diligence can never attain. His diction (always ex- 
cepting the do’s and did’s,) is alinost faultless. It is purely 
modern, without being modish: not often prosaic, and not 
more poetical than is consistent with good sense. It has no 
foreign idioms, none of those gallicisms, which originating in 
the hasty translations of the newspapers, pass into the senate, 
and have infected almost every department of literature, 
none of the Scotticisms, which are unfortunately, though not 
unnaturally, sanctioned by far higher authorities. ‘There are 
few forced inversions or eliptics, and not very much useless 
verbiage. It is the result of good education, good society, 
good books, and good taste. Sir Aubrey has, however, 
something to gain in point of force and compression. His 
language is rather descriptive than passionate—it is the lan- 
guage of a poet at leisure, not of a man hurried in action, or 
struggling with his own emotions. It is not, therefore, 
strictly dramatic. 

The story of Julian is sufficiently known, and a sketch of 
its outlines is contained in the introduction. His escape 
from the proscription of his family, by the interference of 
Mark, Bishop of Arethusa, his Christian education, his stu- 
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dies at Athens, the jealousy of Constantins, the favour shewn 
him by the Empress Eusebia, his promotion to the rank of 
Cesar in Gaul, the events which led to his assumption of in- 
dependent sovereignty, his attachment to Paganism first 
concealed, and afterwards avowed, the opportune death of 
his rival Constantius, the reform which he introduced into 
the civil, and the revulsion which he endeavoured to produce 
in the religious state of the empire, his purposed restoration 
of the Jewish temple, his Persian expedition, his valour, 
victories, misfortunes, and death, are events which few can 
be ignorant of, 

His character not good enough to justify his blind pane- 
gyrists, n not sufliciently atrocious to please his bigoted re- 
vilers, is of the cast most fitted for philosophic tragedy. 
Whether it has ever been dramatized before the present 
essay, we know not; but it is certaiuly a tempting and an 
arduous field. Sir Aubrey has done so much, that we cannot 
but wish he had done more; that he had unfolded more of 
the mystery of the Apostate’s mind; and given a somewhat 
deeper colouring to his thoughts and passions. Noble hints 
there are throughout the Drama, which exeite the reader's 
curiosity, and vouch for the Author's powers; but this curio- 
sity is balked, these powers are fettered, by a needless timi- 
dity, which strongly contrasts with the presumption of far 
inferior minds. We are, indeed, obliged to Sir Aubrey, not 
only for what he has done, but for what he has left undone. 
There are who would have dealt far otherwise with such a 
theme ; making the dramatic liberty a cloak for slander and 
blasphemy. But we suspect, that the workings of Julian's 
mind might have been fully represented without the slightest 
offence to piety. He was no infidel of the modern school. 
He certainly had no objection to miracles or mysteries. Our 
Author insinuates, indeed, that he was at heart a Deist; 
making use of popular superstitions for the attainment of po- 
litical objects. But for this opinion there seems to be no suf- 
ficient ground. Julian was probably as sincere in Heathen- 
ism, as James the second in Popery. ‘‘ It is difficult,” says 
Sir Aubrey, “ te imagine a man surrendering his semses to 
the delusions of the Heathen Mythology ;” but he should re- 
member that the philosophy which educates the senses, was 
unknown, or disregarded, for many ages after Julian ; that 
uneducated senses are at the mercy "of imagination ; that 
imagination is swayed by the ruling passions: and that the 
passions of Julian, the leve of fame, and the desire of re- 
venge, were far more Heathen than Christian. What arts 
the Priests of Eleusis might employ to impose on the senses 
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of the novice, by circumstances of terror, ox by availing 
themselves of natural secrets, known only to themselves, 
cannot now be ascertained. ‘That they worked on his pas- 
sions, we may conclude without being told. We know that 
the Apostate was sou of a murdered father: that his fatber 
was murdered, his family proscribed, himself persecuted and 
endangered by a Christian. ‘That his spirit was checked, his 
doubts rebuked, not. answered ; his inquiries forbidden by 
his Christian preceptors, is very probable. And it is certain 
that Christianity, in the age ef Constantius, the age of Arian 
intrigues and Donatist assassinations, presented no very fa- 
vourable exterior. Much and admirable virtue was doubt- 
less to be found in the Church, but Julian would neither 
Jook nor wish to find it, To a deep, searching, and excur- 
sive mind, the faith which is imposed as a duty, will ever be 
a yoke intolerable, if it be not first recommended to the 
heart, and confirmed by the conscience. In those days, it 
would have been hard to pursue any question into the pur- 
lieus of controversy, without incurring ecclesiastical censures 
ut least, if not the pains and penalties of heresy. Yet the 
dissensiovs which agitated the Christian world continually, 
led men into the very heart and mysteries of the Greek phi- 
losophy. ‘They were invited to discuss what they were pro- 
hibited from doubting. To this tantalizing restraint the 
young Julian would naturally contrast the philosophic free- 
dom of Athens. He would eagerly grasp at the licence of 
thought: for to licence of manners he seems to have been 
little inclined. 

ile was disposed to live as austerely, and to believe as 
much, as the strictest Catholic could require, but he could 
not bear that either the acquiescence of his understanding, 
or the denial of his appetites, should wear, the likeness of 
humility and submission, With such a spirit to work upon, 
it must have been an easy task for a Heathen sophist, em- 
ploying those arts which proselyte-makers have not always 
deemed unjustifiable, to make him disbelieve a religion 
which he disliked already; which condemned the ambition 
he cherished, and forbad the revenge he thirsted for. Such 
a preceptor would cautiously conceal from him, that the an- 
cient worship was but lately allied with philosophy ; that it 
had no better foundation than vague and varying tradition ; 
that it was sometimes a substitute for morals, but not often 
their auxiliary ; and that whatever physical or metaphysical 
truths it might conceal, it concealed them most ectually 
from all who had not learned them from other sources. But 
Le would industriowsly avail himsclf of the pliant and elast« 
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quality of Polytheism, which contracts or enlarges, accord- 
ing to the measure of each man’s faith, wherein, as in a 
magic mirror, each may behold his ewn thought, the fair 
ideal of his heart's desire. 

He would expatiate on that latitude of toleration, within 
which the Stoic and the Epicurean could dwell — 


which allowed the Platonist his guardian demon, the Roman 
citizen his lares and penates, and the Egyptian his leeks, 
onions, and crocodiles: which permitted the devout Ple- 
beian to bring the gods into his cottage, and the polished 
disciple of Epicurns to send them quietly out of the world; 
whic Deseatine. in short, only a few outward shows and 
observances, or, at the most, a prudent silence in mixed 
companies, left the mind at liberty to choose its own religion, 
and its own morals. He would represent nature as pleading 
in favour of a system which gave a life, a soul, a sacred his- 
tory, and a prophetic meaning, to all her works and all her 
changes. But chiefly woald he call to his aid the past: the 
poets, the sages, the heroes, and the fame of antiquity. The 
glory of Rome was the best advocate for the Roman religion ; 

and, were religions to be approved by their effects, and were 
glory and worldly empire indeed the crown of the true faith, 

the argument would be hard to answer. Under the auspices 
of that religion, the village of Romulus subdued the world. 
This was a marvel, indeed ; so far beyond the calculations of 
haman probability, that it might well appear to justify the 
many prodigies that were recorded, as attending and fore- 
boding its accomplishment. Showers of blood, speaking 
oxen, Voices in the air, Sybilline oracles, all seemed due to 
such a consummation. But Christianity had no earthly glo- 
ries to boast of, it bred no Roman thoughts; it was not Ro- 
man, and that was itself enough to determine the mind of 
Jalian. Its growth had been coeval and almost commensu- 
rate with Rome’s decline. Might not a plausible enemy de- 
nounce it as a canker, a disease in her vitals, an eyesore, and 
an abomination to her patron Deities’ ‘* On its establish- 
ment,” might he not say, “ the old republican spirit (which 
Julian, though a Cesar, seems to have imbibed,) long op- 
prest by comer | violence, was in danger of being lost under 
an organized despotism. The very imperial presence de- 


rted from the scene of ancient grandeur. Slavery, ashamed 
to dwell in the seat of freedom, inclined towards her native 
east, and there entrenched herself, amid eastern luxury, 
«astern politics, and an eastern religion.” Coincidences of 
this sort, however trifling, would strongly influence a mind 
like Julian's, whose natural superstition was fostered by the 
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uncertainty and vicissitudes of misfortunes; and he might 
easily be persuaded, that the same faith, which he was dis- 
posed to think inimical to himself, was the bane of his coun- 
try. He might be told, and he would easily believe, that he 
could not be at once a Roman and a Christian ; and, that 

int gained, the artful sophist would timely appeal to the 
appalling shows of Eleusis, the voices and thunders, the 
dreadful secret so dreadfully revealed, to convert his senses 
and his fancy to their side, and compel him to devote his 
soul and his hopes to the all-comprehensive creed, and of the 
religion of Grecian wisdom, and of Roman victory. 

Such, we think, was the probable course of Julian’s apos- 
tacy; if, indeed, his rejection of the faith in which he had 
been educated deserve that name. But, however we may 
condemn the pride of his heart, or pity the blindness of his 
understanding, we are scarce entitled to call him an Apos- 
tate, merely because he was obliged to submit to Christian 
discipline, and listen to doctrines, which he perhaps 
never believed after he was old enough to ask himself, 
whether he believed them or not. We have not, therefore; 
presumed ‘to detail in language the progress of impiety, 
or to array the arguments that sedaced a Christian from his 
God ;” for we believe that Julian never was a Christian, if 
any consent of the heart, mind, or will, be necessary to earn 
that title. Had he ever truly deserved it, he would never 
have foregone it from arguments or motives such as we have 
stated. He wavered, perhaps, between two systems; he 
was proud, inquisitive, credulous, and ambitious, and there- 
fore decided upon that which furnished most support to his 
pride, most licence to his enquiries, most wonders for his cre- 
dulity, and most authority for his ambition. He seems, like- 
wise, to have been of a stern nature, little capable of appre- 
hending the Christian virtues of patience, meekness, charity, 
humility, and forgiveness: ambitious indeed of eternal life, 
but hoping to obtain it by his own strength. He never felt 
that self abasement, which requires inward aid from higher 
powers; though, with the usual inconsistency of pride, he 
was for ever attempting to purchase, for his worldly projects, 
supernatural favour, and supernatural foresight. He was not, 
however, too proud to be vain. In all his acts there was 
much of display, and no little affectation. He was a curious 
imitator of ancient fashions. He sometimes chose to fancy 
that he was animated with the soul of Alexander, though he 
seemed to prefer the garb of Diogenes ; boasting, in defiance 
of the squeamish citizens of Antioch, of his unkempt beard, 
and long mails. He lived with the frugality of the Curii and 
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Dentati, and in drawing up his forces he quoted the autho- 
rity of Nestor, It seems as if the study of the poets and 
philosophers had affected his brain, as the chivalric ro- 
mances deranged Don Quixote’s. Whatever produced a 
strong impression on his fancy, he set himself to realize, with 
little regard to change of times or circumstances. He wished 
to be Alexander and Plato, and forgot that more than six 
centuries divided him from the objects of his admiration. 
With all his defects he was a wonderful man ; the mind which 
was skilful alike in the academy and in the field, which pre- 
sided over the rudest nations, Gauls and Goths ; like a con- 
trouling spirit, infusing at once awe and confidence; which 
could change the fortune of war in the west and in the east, 
and lead troops to victory, who fled heartless and despond- 
ent when he was no more, was surely of no vulgar order. 
The austerity of his morals, when even princely devotees 
were sunk in sensuality, if it were pride, it was at least a 
noble pride, and was well rewarded by that elasticity of mind 
and body, which enabled him, amid the dangers of war and 
ihe toils of empire, to compose long, ingenious, and erudite 
works, and to indulge a vein of humour, such as is seldom 
to be found in an emperor, Like the learned King James, 
who counsels his son not to permit the characters of deceased 
princes to be roughly bandled, lest subjects should be taught 
that kings may err, Julian sits himself in judgment on his 
predecessors, and passes in his Caesars a very sharp cen- 
sure, upon many who did, and some who did not deserve it. 
His toleration might be commended, were we certain it was 
sincere; but the vigour and justice of his administration, 
and his zeal for the public welfare, admit of no detraction. 
On the whole, theagh his corn laws shew him to have been 
ignorant of political economy*, and though the expensiveness 
of his sacrifices, and the high price at which he purchased 
proselytes, approach toa profligate expenditure of the public 
money +, he seems to have deserved the encomium of Pru- 


———— 





* « He acknowledged that it was the duty of a sovereign to provide for the 


subsistence of his people, With this salutary view, the emperor ventured on 4 
dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by tegal authority, the value of corn. He 
enacted, that in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had seldom 
been kuown iu the most pleutitul years; and, that his own example might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four hundred and twenty-two modi, 
er measures, which were drawn, by his order, from the granaries of Hicropolis, of 
Chalets, aud evea of Egypt.” Gidbon, vol. iv. 

+ Gibbon informs us, that the sums which Julian expended to convert his le- 
gions, might have purchased the service of half the nations of Scythia. His sacri- 
fees were so numerons and bloody, that it was jocosely said, that if he returned 
suceessiul trem the Perssin eapediuon, the breed of horucd cattle would become 
eauuct, 
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dentius, which surely no common merit of his could have 
drawn from a Christian writer, who did not live in an age of 
candour and liberality. 


.+..++ Ductor fortissimus armis 

Conditor et legum celeherrimus; ore manuque, 
Consultor patriz : sed non consultor habende 
Religionis ; amans tercentum millia Divum. - 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. 


But Sir Aubrey’s Julian is net the Julian of history: he is 
far too soft, too scrupulous, too variable, and too little super- 
stitious; but he is a well-drawn, consistent, and amiable 
character, with much ardour, much fancy, some ambition, 
a tender heart, and a tender conscience. We cannot imagine 
him to have had beard enough to excite ridicule, or sarcasm 
enough to return it. His apostacy, throughout, is kept in 
the back ground. The Drama is written without a regard to 
the unities ; so much so, as rather to resemble a dramatic his- 
tory, than a regular tragedy. Its variations from historical fact 
are several. The two empresses, Eusebia and Helena, are both 
represented as alive at Julian’s accession, and the former is 
made to survive him. But they were both deceased before he 
declared against Constantius. Sir Aubrey adopts the story of 
Julian’s assenting to the death of his sovereign at Eleusis, 
which we hold to be an improbable calumny ; for, if the fact 
were true, it is not likely it would have transpired. Whether 
Constantius perished by a natural or a violent death, he pru- 
dently leaves in the same mystery wherein he found it. But he 
attributes much more important effects to the machinations of 
the priest, Maximus, than history will vouch for. He not 
only introduces him at Eleusis, and in Gaul, but carries him 
along with the Persian expedition, (where he never was,) 
engages him in a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, 
and at last sacrifices him to the just vengeance of Julian, 
whom he survived in peace, compounding for his delinquen- 
cies by a trifling fine. Mark, of Arethusa, also, who is in 
this drama supposed to perish, by the false accusations of 
the same Maximus, outlived the ungrateful prince, whose life 
he is said to have preserved, and enjoyed the honours of a 
confessor for the persecution, to which the agents of Julian, 
more attentive to their master’s wishes than to his words, had 
subjected him. Maximus, altogether, is made a more 
eae villain than his recorded actions shew him to have 

een. 

Sir Aubrey, in a short note at the conclusion, says, ** In 
my general sketch only have I sought to adhere to history. I 
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have varied from it many details. For instance, the mode of 
attack by which Maojamalcha was reduced, I have applied 
to Perisabor: principally, I believe, because the former 


name is not of easy pronunciation.” We have not the least 


objection to this last liberty. Had all our poets availed 
themselves of it, it would not only have contributed much to 
the smoothness of their verse, but would have saved man 
respectable persons from the degrading necessity of spelling. 
But when crimes, or motives, are attributed to historical cha- 
racters, which are either doubtful, or entirely fictitious, the 
slightest reparation which an author can make them, is to men- 
tion the circumstance in a note or preface. We donot censure 
Sir Aubrey for drawing his hero in softer colours than history 
warrants ; nor even for making a love match out of his poli- 
tic union with the sister of Constantius; though we believe 
him to have been as incapable of love as of Christianity ; 
but fairness demands that even the avaricious impostor, 
Maximus, should not be held up as a murderer and a traitor, 
without due notice of the fallacy or uncertainty of the repre- 
sentation. 

Bat it is now high time to give our readers an opportunity 
of judging of this performance more accurately, and, we 
Sat more favourably, than they can do from an 
remarks of ours. We shall pass slightly over the first scenes 
which contain the introduction of Julian at Eleusis, his 
consent to the murder of Constantius, extorted by the arts 
of Maximus; his elevation to the rank of Augustus in Gaul, 
with the tumults of the soldiery, and the mission of Mark 
with Jovian and Aratolia, commanding the march of the 
legions to the east, only observing, that though far above 
mediocrity, we think that Sir Aubrey could have made them 
better. The departure of the good Genius from Julian, on 
his signing the fatal mandate for the Emperor's death, is too 
coldly mentioned; nor is the ridicule of Maximus strictly in 
character. Our first extracts shall be from the dialogue, 
supposed to take place, in the palace of Constantinople, 
between Constantius, the wife of Julian, and her attendant, 
Virgilia. She has not yet heard of the revolt of her husband, 
but yet she is agitated with sad foreboding. It is a scene of 
exquisite tenderness and beautiful fancies. Virgilia, to 
divert her melancholy, recalls the pursuits of their maiden- 
hood, and the recollections of Athens, 


** We were both girls: 
You, like a vine, swelling your half ripe clusters 
Beneath the mellowing sun; we like the Jeaves 
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Thick clustering round to shelter you: not wholly 

Without appropriate beauty; yet most noted 

As setting you off freshly. What a pleasure 

When morning open’d out his urn of light 

On top of grey ‘ape or when evening 

Pillowed her cheek upon the glossy wave, 

With purple shadows curtained—how delicious 

Was’t then to mount that old Acropolis 

And pace along the marble ramparts, viewing 

Whate’er of nature, or sublimest art 

Stands beautiful around: things, tho’ of earth, 

That have an intellectual language. 

We had a sweet companion 

(Alas ! now dead,) Tithona. She was fraught 

As a full fountain with its sparkling waters, 

From youth with exquisite thoughts, those graceful fables, 

(For fables they are surely,) of old times, 

When, as they said, the earth, and air, and sea, 

Were peopled with divinities. You’ve not 

Forgotten yet how prettily she told 

Her little stories, still embellishing 

(As she proceeded with her fond enthusiasm, ) 

And memory of youthful tutelage, ) 

With eloquent mystery, and most pagan fancy : 
* t * * s 





What strange adventures she would tell of nymphs 
Beloved of Satyrs; and transformed maids 
Wooed by the Tritons in the deep sea cave, 

Or sporting in their innocent coquetry, 

On dolphins backs, round shell-borne Amphitrite, 
Along the heaving billows. There was not 

A sun-beam, or a cloud, or a casual shadow, 

But had a tale, wild, sweet, imaginative, 

To account for it; some illustration apt ; 

Some link that bound inanimate nature with 

Her breathing soul. 


«6 CONSTANTIA, 


‘© It was her custom—thus, 
When clouds were swift careering through the sky, 
And lights and shades shot o’er the mountain side, 
Then would she say, the spirits of the air 
Held their deft revels ‘twixt the earth and sun, 
Casting light shadows downward. Was’t not so? 


*¢ VEIRGILIA. 


‘« Ay, and the Nereids, when ‘tis stormy. 
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and have, besides, a dramatic fitness, as spoken to the wile 
of Julian; and when the old imaginative superstition was 
breathing ‘‘ its sweetest last.” 








rather disagreeably interrupted by the arrival of Maximus [ 
and others, to announce the death of Constantius, and the | 
consequent elevation of Constantia, to the rank of Augusta. 
The ladies shew a decent sorrow, not unmixed with indig- 
nant suspicions: and Maximus, here, as elsewhere, is too 
insolent and ferocious, not half enough priestly and plau- 
sible. He speaks like a common-place traitor, not as the 
sophist and pretended magician. He should have been 
represented as a sort of pagan Jesuit. At the close of the 
scene, Julian enters, as emperor, in great agitation, and we 
suspect, not very like an emperor, enquires for his wile. 
Maximus informs him, that “ the shedder of his household 
blood lies dead,” and gives him a hint, that, being fully in- 
vested with the prerogatives of a monarch, he may have need 
to exercise those of a husband. 
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and the next scene, which discloses Julian in the imperial 
chamber, before day break, tortured with remerse, appre- 
hension, and ambition, and complaining, as tragedy princes 
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** CONSTANTIA, 
“ True ; 

She loved to tell, how, when the wind blows strong 

Ashore, the Nereids then do love to gather 
Their flocks from the green deep of troubled ocean, 
Then might you see the fleecy fools all hurrying 
Crow ding, and tumbling one a top the other, 
Into some shelter’d cove, or sunny basin, 
Rank after rank, still rushing up t the shore 
Leaving the white coats tufting every rock, 
Then vanishing. 

* VIRGILIA, 


‘*¢ T do remember too, 
She told me of a Mermaid once, that lay 
Along the scooped side of a hollow wave 
Singing such dulcet music, that the ear, . 
Like a wooed damsel, trembled with delight.” P. 52. 





These are lines which none but a poet could have written ; 





Fain would we quote the whole of this dialogue, which is 








Some time, we know not how amuch, elapses between this 





often do, of want of sleep. Constantia follows, and expos- 


tulates with him for his restlessness. 


‘*« My Lord, forbear these thoughts. 
We have been happy, and shall be again ; 
You will redeem all yet. 


CGR ROE ZT iates 
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« JULIAN, 


* Tt cannot be. 
My subjects in revolt, my crown at stake, 


My glory question’d ; the bright world of fame, 

For which my very soul was barter’ d, all 

‘Trembling like foam, upon the stormy waters ; 

I have defied my God, and will not now 

Strike my prou banner to audacious man.” ° P. 67. 


Surely these last lines are unjust. Julian would not have 
blasphemed a God whom he called his own. In the ensuing 
speeches, he plainly insinuates his hope of attaining to an 
apotheosis, by the glory of his achievements ; the hope 
held forth to him at his initiation, hints, which Constantic, 
with admirable dramatic propriety, does not understand ; 
but endeavours to win him to gentler thoughts, by reminding 
him of the good deeds which empire puts in his power, by 
observing the gradual progress of the morning, and by re- 
calling their days of youth and courtship. But Julian turns 
all into motives and authorities for his own purpose. 


‘** Know ye not 
Ilow monarchs are oppressed by stately burdens ? 
They have not leisure for mere private good, 
The lowly station can alone recall 
The flying hour by its appropriate virtue, 
And make for memory paths of pleasantness. 
But see, through yonder casement, the young sun beam 
Looks in with salutation; beautiful type 
Of those great aspirations that subdue, 
Mould and exalt this mortal case of man 
To that which makes him more than man ; 
Which filling 
His perishable veins with fire from heaven, 
Clothe him with immortality of tame ! 


‘© CONSTANTIA. 
‘** How cool and moist domes in this morning air : 
Nature awakens with a sigh, and tears 
Are in her beautiful countenance: a veil 
Of tender mist hangs partially around her 
As if to hide some sorrow ere she sniile. 


At length he softens, and regrets that he had not 


“ Only studied thy sweet looks, 
Had sought divinity ; but on thy lips, 


Had ask'd no other empire but thy beauty.” 
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He sinks into a slumber to the sounds of music, “ the medi- 
cine of the breaking heart.” Constantia, watching his repose, 
delivers some very warm and poetical lines. 


His eyes are closed. Thou art indeed a ruin, 

But grand and glorious in thy desolation 

Like a decaying temple. I would be 

The weed that gathers round thy broken pillars, 
The bird that nestles in thy lonely chambers, 

The pilgrim kneeling at thy shatter’d altar, 

The faithful light that shines with equal warmth 
On the deserted arch, and festal palace. 

How pale he is—and yet how beautiful ! 

I’ll kiss him as he dreams. ’’ P. 74. 


Then follows a song or chorus, prettily composed of inof- 
fensive common places. After which Eusebia enters. From 
the countenance of Julian, as he sleeps, she concludes himin- 
nocent of the marder of Constantius. Maximus interrupts her 
reflections. ‘This tempter is disliked by the ladies from the 
beginning, with much nature, for females certainly have a much 
finer tact for character than men; perhaps because their deli- 

vacy of frame renders them susceptible of more subtle impres- 
sious ; perhaps because they rely more on their natural sense 
and feeling, and less on any artificial judgment, which, when 
best informed, can ouly lay hold of what is gross ¢ and pal- 
pable. He comes with a forged paper, containing the sig- 
natures of many considerable Christians, to a plot against 
the throne and life of Julian. Among other names, appears 
that of Mark. ‘The Emperor having been tenderly awakened 
by Enusebia, peruses the list, and makes many apposite 
reflections on the ingratitude of mankind, and the insecurity 
of his own situation. ‘The scene concludes with a soliloquy, 
which is good, but might have been stronger. 

After a bustling dialogue between soldiers and citizens, 
in which one of the former talks poetically of the pleasures 
and hardships of his profession, we are again introduced 
along with courtiers, generals, the Persian ambassadors, the 
false informer Maximus, and the calumniated Mark, into the 
imperial presence. ‘The Roman spirit of Julian here shews 
to advantage. He replies to the insolent demands of the 
envoys with becoming dignity; and curbs the barbarian im- 
patience of his Gallic favourite Revitta, with much firmness 
and self-possession. The ambassadors being dismissed, 
Mark advances to petition for his Christian brethren. And 
here we cannot help remarking, that the petulance with 
which Maximus treats the venerable prelate, is not suitable 
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to a character enured to preserve the appearance of philo- 
sophic calmness. Envy and malice against the early triend 
of Julian, might induce the heathen Pontiff to treat am 
bishop with angry contempt; but that contempt should 
have been expressed, either more loftily,. or with more 
courtesy. ‘The remonstrance of Mark is answered by con- 
fronting him with the forged paper. He denies all knowledge 
of it, and charges Maximus with fabricating it. He is, of 
course, disbelieved. Julian retires, and Maximus, taking 
advantage of an ambiguous expression of the Emperor, 
takes npon himself to hurry the bishop to an immediate 
execution. Some scenes follow, of no importance to the 
owes and then we are at once transported to the mines at 
’erisabor. Julian enters, having sent into the city his last 
summons, which is refused; and after a pretty long conver- 
sation, in which Jovian feelingly depicts the wretched state 
of the besieged; and Julian is strongly affected by the 
recital, the pillars which support the excavation are re- 
moved, and the city is stormed. ‘There are some fine de- 
scriptive passages in this scene, but Jovian is hardly a soldier, 
and Julian betrays too much sensibility for a worshipper of 
Bellona. 

We now advance to the neighbourhood of Ctesiphon. 
The Gaulish Nevitta, the Persian refugee Hormisdas, and 
Anatolius, are conversing on the distant prospect of the city. 


“ Tis a fair prospect 

Those temples standing out in light from groves, 
With all their pediments and porticos 
Glowing amid the sober cypresses, 
Look from their hills into the glassy river, 
Like beauty in her mirror. With what grace 
‘| hose accidemtal shadows from light clouds 
Partially veil the distant mass of the city, 
Breaking it to intelligible parts ; 

. Each by its dome, column, or arch of triumph 
Reveal’d to the discriminating sun 
With an appropriate beauty.” 


Hormisdas and Nevitta are on the eve of a quarrel re- 
specting the valour of their countryman; but the latter dis- 
covering Hormisdas to be a man of honour, apologizes. 
They are joined by Maximus, ‘“ clothed in his natural sha- 
dows >’ who, in brief hints, attempts to sound their dispo- 
sitions. ‘They quit him, and he discloses, (to the reader,) in 
a pretty long soliloquy, that he ts dissatisfied with Julian, 
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insecure in his favour, and exposed to envy; that he has 
been tampering with Sapor, and that he resulves to lead his 
patron ‘ into the toils.” 


We wish that our limits ajlowed us to extract the ensuing 
scene entire. It represents the death-bed of the Empress 
Constantia, who has followed her husband to the walls of 
Ctesiphon, and there sinks overpowered with grief and 
fatigue. ‘There is a heartfelt pathos in this scene, so finely 


‘“* So if he triumphs, I partake the glory 
And may resume my sway ; but if he fails, 
Oh! if there’s faith in plots, or zeal in men, 
For their imagined interests, then Julian, 
The laurel that now wreaths thy warrior brow, 
Shall make pacific diadems for mine.”’ 


embodied in images of beauty, so delicately kept aloof from 
whatever could shock or offend, that we scarcely remember 
a nearer approach to the dying scenes of Shakspeare’s Queen 
Catherine. Death appears not as the destroyer of the body, 
but as the liberator of the weary spirit. 


«ce 


How wan she looks—how falteringly ste moves, 
Mark too her eye—there, where the buoyant spirit 
Should glance his radiant banner, the drooped fringes 
Hang like the scutcheons of a broken heart. 


‘© ANATOLIUS, 


Then is she broken-hearted! ‘The night star 
Looks not more faded when the morning dawns, 
Than she, thus at the gate of opening heaven. 
‘The heaviness of doom is in her. Oh, 


Fate hath a solemn language speaking thus! 
a * os « 


‘“ EuSEBIA. 


Oh, hear her, look on her! so sad, so earnest, 

How grand, yet awful, is decaying nature ! 
Conscious of fate, yet fearless, casting on all 

A light like that of evening, when the shades 

Lie deepest. Sweet Constantia, sit you down: 
So——they have smoothed your mantle on this bank 
Here in the sun, for you. Are you not tired? 

This rest is sweet. 


** CONSTANTIA. 
‘¢ Oh! I am sick! 
My spirit, like its feeble frame—Yes—Yes, 
The bed of rest is smooth’d for me. I never 
Shall taste of trouble more....... 
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Look on me as a prophetess, Cassandra, 
Unheeded in her wilderness of mind ; 
In her extreme despair cut off ; yet trul 
Telling of woe and ruin. Oh! I shall be 
Deep in the earth, and feel it not.’”” 


She is removed into the imperial tent—Julian enters. 


“ JuLIAN—EvUSEBIA. 


‘* I quit her not, while there is breath, pulse, heat. 
I like not the look of her eye, beneath the lid. 
Is your hand cool, Eusebia? Lay it here 
Upon my brow, that burns, My brain is sear'd, 
My mind is numb’d, is numb’d. Yet in my heart, 
There is a recklessness. Why, I could laugh now ! 
Is it not strange ? 


* EuseBia. 
“ For mercy’s sake, be calm ! 


‘© JULIAN. 


‘* Why, so [ am—Do you not see me calm ? 
As cold and passionless as any statue— 


Still as the breathless pause before an earthquake. 
oe . * ® * * 


‘ CONSTANTIA. 


‘¢ Julian! my husband Julian! 

Oh, Julian—Julian—come to me 

Let me look once more on him : 
A film is on my sight. Oh, my best love, 
‘Thy lineaments are in my heart, or scarcely 
Could I now trace them. 

Oh—thou wert strong in virtue, 
And shalt be yet. As thou hast fallen, repent; 
Repent—and God is merciful ! 
One moment more, sweet Heaven! I cannot see— 
I cannot hear thee—give me a sign—a kiss— 
In token of 








“ JULIAN. 
“ Upon thy dying lips, 
Thou blessed saint, I pledge my prostrate soul. 


* CONSTANTIA. 
‘‘ Now I die happy—remember——” 


Then follows a hymn, very pretty and innocent, bat not 
such, we suspect, as a chorus of virgins would have sung at 
that time. It is too Christian for the Emperor, and not 
enough so for the Empress. 
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Next enters, by moonlight, the Traitor Maximus. We 
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can scarce believe that a man bent on a treasonable assigna- 
ae tion, would either feel or describe the calm and loveliness of 
| f : nature in such poetry as the following. 
ft t «¢ The moon has passed the midnight; the hour is past 
That Nohordates pledged ; would it were over ! 
How calm it is. No sounds come through the air, 
Though they might pass the inrpalpable element 
4 iby Like light through the clear deep of waters. | 
ie Would rather front the whirlwind of the desert, 
Ve Or voice of thunder with its wild concomitants, 
ee Lightning and swelling winds, and sheeted rains, 
lee Than this placidity of nature. Gazing, 
eae Thus on yon stedfast star I could half fancy i 
wi! That supernatural eyes looked down on me i 
on From the calm depth of Heaven: and this breathless ; 
: Pause in the world’s life, seems as if all the earth 
Was hush’'d, that not a sound might interrupt 
igt The ear of omnipresent Deity,” 
: It is a great deviation from dramatic propriety, when vil- 
i , lains are made thus fancifully tender. Such imaginations 
4 might occur to a virgin who had imprudently agreed to meet a 
' a lover, but could have no place in the thoughts of a veteran 4 
: sinner like Maximus. Neohordates, the emissary of Sapor, 
{ arrives to break off his reflections. The fiery meanness of 
gh? the Persian is well contrasted with the cool, haughty, self- 
es ¥, complacent villainy of the Pontiff, who appears with more 
§ dignity than usual. The plot is laid— 
“ine “We raise our leaguer of Proud Ctesiphon, 
“ig And plunge into the desert after you : 
, ‘ Be wary, and we scape not the decoy. 
1"! Noworpares. 
ed Oh! fear not—we shall fly you like the sand 
ee Swept by the breeze: till with its mighty arm 
4 ‘Lhe storm collects its pillars—Then we crush you.” 
t + We do not recollect many similes more exact, more appro- 
et priate, more suited to the character and country of the 
ey speaker, than this of the sandy pillars. 
z The mutiny of the troops, the burning of the vessels, and 
a4 the firmness of Julian, occupy the next scene; which, 
s: though far from bad, is not in Sir Aubrey’s best vein. His 
i soldiers are too poetical. 


After the death of Constantia, (for the two scenes which 
farnish our extracts, are, we think, unskilly severed,) we 
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are carried, according to the agreement of Maximus, into 
the sandy desert. ‘The ensuing portion of the Drama is not 
sufficiently rapid. ‘The catastrophe is so clearly foreseen, 
that its delay is rather painful than agreeable. Lines and 
speeches of great beauty might be selected; but they are 
not such as belong rightly to a hard march, or a field of 
battle. Our dramatists are apt to forget, that men seldom 
describe what is before their eyes. The scene in the Persian 
camp is the best. Sapor is an excellent despot, most royally 
lavish of his subjects blood. 
* Slave, I ask not 
The Gods to spare men’s lives: ’tis victory 
That I command. Forward, I say.” 


Poetical justice is done upon Maximus, who, discovered 
in treason, dies by the hand of Julian; who jis shortly after 
wounded, and dies with the memorable exclamation— 


“Oh! Galilean thou hast conquered me !” 


which concludes the play. 
From this rapid sketch, and still more from our extracts, 


it will appear that Sir Aubrey’s forte is the lovely, the ten- 
der, the beautifal. The gloom of the metaphysics, and the 
dark workings of villainy, he seems to shrink from; and the 
exquisite repose of his style is unfitted to depict the violence 
of passion, or the bustle of active life. He is rather a poet 
than a dramatist. He invests all things in the light of his 
own mind, and presents them to the imagination at a soften- 
ing distance ; but he is evidently possessed of greater powers 
than he has yet fully displayed. He has not ‘* screwed up 
his courage to the sticking place.” But we thank him for 
what he has done, and hope to see him again ere long. 


Arr. II. Essays on ha By Ugo Foscolo. Murray. 
, 1823. 


THERE is an interest excited by the name of Petrarch which 
is quite unaccountable. It is universal and apparently ge- 
nuine: it is professed equally by the old and the young; it 
is partaken by either sex ; it seems congenial with every age 
and with every clime. Italians, Spaniards, French, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, write, and talk, and quarrel about Petrarch ; 
the Germans also weave annotations upon him, the Datch 
paraphrase him, the Russians translate him. The lover 
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quotes him, the metaphysician quotes him, the divine quotes 
him. He reclines together with many a youthful boarding- 
school scholar on the inclined plane ; he sleeps in sweet vici- 
nage with the Irish melodies, and Don Juan, under many a 
snow-white pillow. He reigns despotically in the theoretical 
limbo of lovers; he inspires'fortune- hunters with generosity and 
elderly young women with amatory babblings ; he hath laid 
‘Tibullus under a perpetual injunction, and shoved Ovidius 
Naso from his ancient throne! Yet Petrarch is not read 
through by many; he is thoroughly understood by few; 
amongst the few, fewer still feel with him and can speak with 
him ; whence is his reputation and his influence ? We scarcely 
know; perbaps from the prestige of a mighty name! 

It is not that we mean to deny or underrate the claims of 
Petrarch ; no such thing. We intended to hint at the founda- 
tion on which they now actually rest, namely, the remem- 
brance and the shadow of fame. There is nothing singular 
or surprising in this ; the reputation and influence of greater 
men than Petrarch rely upon similar grounds. Every one 
admires Spenser and Milton; ten in the hundred is too large 
an average of those who have perused either. Shakspeare 
is known but a trifle better, and that chiefly by means of 
theatrical mutilation; and Lord Bacon shall be loaded with 
deserved honours by a round dozen of excellent literati, 
twelve of whom we will warrant guiltless of any more inti- 
mate conversation with him than the neat frontispiece of the 
duodecimo British Essayists may have procured for them. 
Now if Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton, are ad- 
mired by scores, who know next to nothing about them, 
why should not Petrarch (for his book is written in very 
choice Italian, and therefore a good primer for young ladies) 
receive a portion of similar incense from similar worshippers ? 
It is a fair analogy. 

Ugo Foscolo’s book consists of three essays on the Love, 
the Poetry, and the Character, of Petrarch, to which is ad- 
ded a parallel between him and Dante. The volume is mag- 
nified to a royal octavo, by reprinting divers of Mr. Moore’s 
facetious imitations of Anacreon, intermingled with sundry 
less facetious imitations of other Greek amatory writers by 
other hands. This part of his work shows how clever and 
observant of manners Ugo Foscolo is ; we know not if there 
be any compound in modern Italian for the thing ; it is cal- 
led in English par excellence book-making. Some transla- 
tions, by Lady Dacre and Miss ***, are published, with 
their originals, by way of eenclusion to the appendix. 

We have no wish to speak slightingly of this work, though 
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in point of factit is but a slight performance. There is lit- 
tle new matterinit, and no very masterly comprehension of 
the metaphysical portion of the subject; but then there is a 
freedom trom extravagance, an abstinence from rant, which, 
under all the circumstances, is remarkable, and a general 
coolness and good sense pervades the criticism, which can- 
not fail to impart some value to its decisions. Of Lady Da- 
cres’ translations we think very highly, as we shall show 
hereafter ; of Lord Byron’s we think as ill. Zhaé¢ transla- 
tion from the Afried we will engage shall be beaten in every 
quality by more than one of our young friends at Eton, within 
twelve hours notice. Is Ugo Foscolo gulled also by a name! 
The text is written in good English; but this must belong to 
some of his English friends. This gentleman may probably 
write English better than he speaks it, but we are certain he 
could not himself have written his book as we have it now 
before us. 

We remember few occurrences in the annals of literature, 
except the recent extermination of Barry O’Meara, more 
amusing than the Abbé de Sade’s famous discovery at Avig- 
non. The story of the enthusiast who went to pay his respects 
at the tomb of Collins, and, upon its being shown to him, 
kneeled down and looked and sighed, and sighed and looked, 
till the sexton tapped him on the shoulder and said, ‘ I beg 
your honour’s pardon ; that’s where old Collins, the tailor, 
lies, rest his soul! Collins, the scholar, is buried on the other 
side of the church,”—is nothing toit. ‘That the inspirer of 
such ardent poetry, the idol of such unparalleled fidelity, the 
cynosure of all true lovers’ eyes for full four hundred years, 
that Petrarch’s Laura should turn out to have been—a mar- 
ried coquet, with a large family ;—Oh! in most serious so- 
berness, it was well fitted to be ‘‘ an argument for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever!” The spleen, 
the rage, the despite that was excited: the quarrellings, the 
bickerings, and the disputings ; the pamphlets and the books, 
are enough to make any man, not suffering under rheumatism 
or the gout, laugh “ till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid 
up.” We have before us at present as much letter-press as 
would fill a gigantic folio intorno, as the Italians well phrase 
it, a Madonna Laura. One noble contributor to this pre- 
cious mass of deliberate inanity, actually lays down seven 
grave canons of criticism, by the light of which he means to 
decide the question at once. The fourth of these profound 
rules shows how well its author was fitted even to have edited 
a Greek play, we quote from an Italian translation, as we 
have not the Scotch original before us. 
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“ 4, Quando si da il caso, che piu testi concorrono a fissare la 
credenza di uncerto fatto, e che apparisca un testo o due contra- 
dire apparentemente a quella eredouna, vi @ luogo di sospettare 
(to be sure there is; or else what is the use of criticism ?) o un 
errore di copia, © di stampa; oppure, se tal supposizione non é 
ammissibile, si pud credere esser cid uno interpoiazione, 0 una fal. 
t fi cazione.”” 


Excellent i’faith! Why did not his Lordship tarn editor at 
once? He might have written a better Greek play than Mr. 
Burges, and what is more, have proved it to be Euripides’ 
own, which the latter gentleman did not think even worth 
his while to attempt. 

Far be it from us to think for one moment of plunging 
ourselves and our gentle readers into the midst of 


** that Serbonian bog 
Between Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk ;” 


And here we cannot but be glad to find our inclinations 
strengthened and justified by the authority of so learned an 
Italian as Ugo Foscolo. Loth are we to crush the airy crea- 
tions of fancy, or do despite unto the genile spirit of en- 
thusiasm ! Why need we question the accuracy of an anta- 
gonist Abbé ?— 


“ Une grotte écartée avait frappé mes yeux : 
Grotte sombre, dis-moi, si tu les vis heureux ? 
M’ écriai-je! Un vieux tronc bordait-il le rivage ? 
Laure avait reposé sous son antique ombrage.”’ 


Why should one be sceptical on the information any more 
than on the delicacy of Madame Deshouliéres ? 


«* Dans cet antre profond, od, sans d’ autres témoins, 
Laure sut par de tendres soins 
Del’amoureux Petrarque adoucir le martyre ; 
Dans cet antre, od l’amour tant de fois fut vainqueur, 
I] exprima si bien sa peine, son ardeur, 
Que Laure, malgré sa rigueur ; 
L’écouta, plaignit sa langueur, 
Et fit peut-dtre plus encore.” 


“Yet as to his really meeting Laura at Vaucluse, he retired 
there (thither), * in the hope,’ as he says, ‘ to extinguish by soli- 
tude and study the flame which was consuming me. Unfortunate 
wretch! the remedy served only to exasperate the disease. My 
meditations were about her alone whom I wished to avoid *.’— 


ee 


* Epet. Famil. Lib. viii, Ep. S. 
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‘When I think of her—and when is it that I do not think of her ! 
—I look around my solitude, my eyes bathed in tears. I feel that 
I am one of those unfortunate beings whose passion can feed on me- 
mory alone, who has no consolation but his tears; but who still de- 
sires to weep alone— *,’ ” : 


‘¢ Amor col rimembrar sol mi mantiene— 
Ed io son di quei che il pianger giova— 
Ed io desio, 
Che le lagrime mie si spargan sole.” P, 25. 


“ Poets, antiquaries, and travellers of all nations, amongst others 
the Archbishop Beccarelli, with Cardinal Sadoleto, and Cardinal 
Poole, then the legate of the province, searched all the spots in the 
country without finding out who Laura was, or whether she had 
ever existed. Meanwhile innumerable writers published each an 
account of Petrarch and Laura, which at once augmented the 
stock of fiction under the mask of history, and carried away the 
generality of readers. The Abbé de Sade, towards the year 1760, 
in examining his family archives at Avignon, brought to light some 
old testaments and contracts, which, strengthened by many allusions 
in the different works of Petrarch, led to the conclusion admitted 
as undeniable even by. his Italian opponent t—‘‘ That Laura was 
the daughter of Audibert de Noves, and married in her eighteenth 
year to Hugh de Sade; and that Petrarch became acquainted with 
her about two years after her marriage.””’ Those who are still 
anxious to preserve the poet from the imputation of having sighed 
for the wife of another, reject the authority of documents ; nay, 
a Scotch critic (videlicet the noble canonist aforesaid) pos Bas 
that an abbreviation, to be found in a Latin manuscript, in which 
Petrarch says of Laura, corpus ejus crebris P T BS erhaustum, 
ought to be interpreted perturbationibus—and if so, we might 
imagine that the constitution of Laura had sunk under frequent 
afflictions. But the more direct interpretation of P TBS is par- 
tubus; and the words crebris, corpus exhaustum, combine more 
grammatically and more logically with it, to express that her con- 
stitution was exhousted by frequent childbearing. The terms Mulier 
and Femina, by which her lover continually designates her in La- 
tin, instead of Virgo and Puella; and those of Donna and Ma- 
donna in Italian, signify more properly a married woman. Donna 
is also a general term; and being derived from Domina, it is, in 
poctry, an appellation of respect: but when it is opposed to Gi- 
ovine, or Vergine, or Donzella, it signifies strictly a married woman, 
and the poet says of Laura, 


‘‘ La bella giovinetta ch’ora ¢ donna.” 
P. 10. 





* Epet, Famil. Lib. axii. Ep. 8. + Tirabochi Storia. vol. v. 
4 
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But it matters little to us in the 19th century to ascertain 
who or what Laura really was; the poetry in which she is 
celebrated is our only concern, and that poetry may be un- 
derstood and fully felt as well if it should be ultimately dis- 
covered that she was a blear-eyed washing woman. We be- 
lieve Laura to have actually lived, and to have been a very 
beautiful woman, but she might have been otherwise without 
disparagement to the warmth and sincerity of Petrarch’s 


love. When we said that this poet was not geyerally under- 


stood, we did not mean that there were any peculiar difficul- 
ties in bis style, but that few persons were intimately con- 
versant with the theory upon which all his writings are 
founded, and that fewer still could sympathize with him when 
that theory was understood. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that it cannot be comprehended, except in the 
proportion it is felt; that it is no cold and solitary effort of 
the brain, but the warm and complex emanation of the entire 
man. It is indeed a high and noble stretch of the pure ima- 
gination, and to ardent and exalted minds it seems the natu- 
ral development of their internal workings, and the appro- 
priate consummation of their human being. But the great 
majority of mankind are made of coarser stuff and more 
earthly materials; and as they may be, and as thousands are, 
good and religious cilizens upon a homelier scale, they are 
not unfrequently inclined to ridicule that as unnatural and 
absurd, which is in fact most strictly in accordance with the 
essential nature of the soul, and springs, and ever must 
spring, from the force of the abstract reason. We trust we 
shall be excused if we say a few words upon the character 

of this theory. 

Its name, foundation, and faint outline, proceed from 
Plato; its substance and vivifying spirit from Christianity. 
We reverence the shade of that wonderful genias as much 
as any man, and we hope we have profited by the study of 
his writings; we therefore refrain from withdrawing the veil 
which bis admirers would do well never to disturb. It is 
utterly impossible, and it will for ever be so, to defend that 
to which we allude. Let us be grateful for the superior il- 
lumination of Spirit which makes so many of us doubt its 
existence. But without adverting to the object, we may 
safely admire the texture of the Platonic theory of love. 
The whole of this theory, as it is to be found in the Timeus 
and Parmenides is beside our more immediate purpose ; 
the speeches in the Symposium will supply us with the ma- 
terials for this more confined braneh of it. We are happy 


to avail ourselves of the following very energetic translation. 
7 





Rio 
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« Our souls emanate from God, and unto him they return again. 
They are pre-existent to our bodies in other worlds.” (Or as 
Wordsworth so finely puts it in verse ; 


“* Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home !)” 


“The most tender and the most beautiful inhabit Venus, the 
brightest and the purest of the planets, called the third heaven. 
They are more or less perfect, and the most perfect love those 
which are most perfect also. They are connected together in pairs 
by a predestined and immutable sympathy: without partaking of 
the sensual perturbations of the body, they are necessitated to fol- 
low it blindly, led by fatality or chance, for the procreation of the 
species. Each soul burns with the desire of finding its companion ; 
and, when they do meet together in their pilgrimage on carth, 
their love becomes so much the more ardent, because the matter by 
which they are enclosed prevents their re-union. On these occa- 
sions their pleasures, their sufferings, their ecstacies, are inexpres- 
sible: each endeavours to make itself known to the other; a ce- 
lestial light burns in the eyes; an immortal beauty beams in the 
countenance ; the heart feels less tendency to earth, and they mu- 
tually incite each other to the exaltation and purification of their 
virtue. In proportion as they love each other, they are lifted to- 
wards God, who is their common origin; and, in proportion as 
they feel the pains of their exile upon earth, and their captivity in 


matter, they desire to be freed, in order that they may unite eter- 
nally in heaven.”’ P. 5. 


We consider this as it were the first stage of the theory; 
it has its beauties and its deficiencies ; in particular, the love 
is not human; it is merely an inter-appetency of Spirits, and 
that too springing from “ a predestined and immutable sym- 

athy *.” 
. Dante and Petrarch may exemplify the second or middle 
stage, when the love had become human, but was, for the 
most part, uninspired with any real passion. Hence there is a 
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* «This would be as bad as marriage at once. “ The Comtesse de Champagne, 
dauchter of Louis le Jeune, decided in a Cour d'Amour, En amour tout est grace ; 
et dans le mariage toul est necessité: par consequent L’umour,—ne peut pas easter 
entre gens maries. The Queen, to whom an appeal was made against this deci- 


sion, replied, A Dicu ne plaise gue NOUS SOYORS Usse ostes pour contredire les arrets 
de la Cumtesse de Champagne.” P. 9. 
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want of depth in Petrarch’s love; it alternates too apparently 
between the more fanciful addresses of the Troubadours, 
and the metaphysical heights of Plato. He is a Platonic 
lover, or an Italian courtier, as the humour suits him. Thus 
for instance— 


SONETTO CLVIII. 


‘¢ Siccome eterna vita éx veder dio, 
Né pid si brama, né bramar piu lice, 
Cosi me, Donna, il voi veder, felice 
Fa in questo breve c frale viver mio. 
Né voi stessa, com’or, bella vid io 
Giammai, se vero al cor locchio ridice ; 
Dolce del mio pensier dra beatrice, 
Che vince ogni alta speme, ogni desio. 
E. se non fosse i] suo fuggir si ratto, 

Pid non dimanderei: ché s’ alcun vive 
Sol d’ odore, e tal fama fede acquista, 
Alcun d’ acqua, o di foco il gusto e ’! tatto 
Acquetan, cose d’ ogni dobsor prive, 

LV’ perché non della vostr’ alma vista ?” 


And then these exquisite lines— 


«¢ E por pianger ancor con pid diletto, 
Le man bianche sottili, 
E le braccia gentili, 
E gli atti suoi soavemente alteri, 
E i dolci sdegni alteramente umili, 
IE ’1 bel giovonie petto 
Torre d’ alto intelletto; : 
Mi celari questi luoglia alpestri e feri.’’ 
Canz. Iv. 


Dante must have suggested to Petrarch the comparison in 
the sonnet we have quoted, or it is a curious coincidence, 


which, with regard to an inferior poet, we should have been 
disposed to doubt. 


BALLATA I, 

“ Poiché saziar non posso gli occhi miei 
Di guardare a Madonna il suo bel viso, 
Mirerol tanto fiso, y 
Chi io diverrd beato lei guardando. 

A guisa d’ Angel che di sua natura, 
Stando su in altura, 
Diven beato, sol vedendo Iddio, 
Cosi essendo umana criatura, 
Guardando la figura 


3 he vaeapabt.. 
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Di questa donna che tene il cor mio, 
Porria beato divenir qui io, 

Tant é la sua virt che spande eporge, 
Avvegna non la scorge 

Se non chi lei onora desiardo,” Lib. 11. 


In reading Petrarch, therefore, the Platonic theory, oy 
rather the spirit of that theory must be constantly borne jy, 
mind ; although not all, yet the greater part of his works are 
founded upon it, and demand its application towards their 
thorough comprehension. At the same time, Petrarch’s 
words are not unfrequently above his meaning ; sometimes 
they are below it. He was excellent in whatever character 
he wrote in; he was a most elegant Troubadour, and he was 
agenuine Platonist; but he did not combine both these modes 
of thinking and feeling into one indivisible action of the heart. 
He was passionate here, and metaphysical there, but he ne- 
ver concenters and identifies his passion and his metaphysics. 
‘To make that double action one, to impregnate philosophy 
with passion, and embody abstract notions in sensual 
images, to purify the heart and to soften the brain, to Pla- 
tonize humanity and to humanize Platonism—this was left 
undone by both Dante and Petrarch, and perhaps never could 
have been done by any of the descendants of the ancient 
Romans. Intellectual abstractions never could unite with 
the cold spirit of anthropomorphism formerly, and the same 
oppugnancy between them is manifest now in the poetry, 
the philosophy, and the religion of the Christian inhabitants 
of Italy. 

‘The supplying of this deficiency, and the consequent per- 
fecting of the Theory of Love, in its third and last stage, is 
the work of Euglish Poets. In this, as in almost every other 
respect, the great masters of the British Lyre have far sur- 
passed their Cisalpine tutors. We will content vurselves 
with two specimens which will gratefully relieve us from the 
necessity of proving this assertion by our own arguments ; 
and will show, in vivid and transparent colouring, that beau- 
tiful interfausion of philosophy, passion and domestic fond- 
ness, which we all at once feel to be the true desideratam of 
the virtuous mind, and imagine to be the last and best con- 
summation of our imperfect nature. ‘The Spirit is loved for 
itself alone adrd xaG’adrd web’ adrov rovoeides dei 6v* (words which 
are beyond the reach of any translation) but it is loved through 
the medium of the purified passions ; for beauty is the virtue 
of the body as virtue is the beauty of the mind; therefore 
— love is imperfect which rejects either the one or the 
other, 
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* For that same goodly hew of white and red, 
With which the cheekes are sprinckled, shall decay, 
And those sweete rosy leaves, so fairly spred 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall awa 
To that they were, even to corrupted clay : 
That golden wyre, those sparckling stars so bright, 
Shall turne to dust, and lose their goodly light. 


« But that faire lampe, from whose celestiall ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire, 
Shall never be extinguisht nor decay ; 
But, when the vitall spirits doe expyre, 
Unto her native planet shall retyre ; 
For it is heavenly borne and cannot die, , 
Being a parcell of the purest sky. | 


* * * . * 


* For love is a celestiall harmonie 
Of likely harts composed of starres concent, 
Which joyne together in sweete sympathie, 
To work each others joy and true content, 
Which they have harbourd since their first descent, 
Out of their heavenly bowres, where they did see, 
And know each other here belov’d to bee. : 


“ Then wrong it were that any other twaine 
Should in loves gentle band combyried bee, 
But those whom heaven did at first ordaine, 
And made out of one mould the more t’ agree ; 
For all that like the beautie which they see, 
Straight do not love ; for love is not so light, 
As streight to burne at first beholders sight. 


« Tut they, which love indeede, looke otherwise, 
With pure regard and spotless true intent, | 
Drawing out of the object of their eyes 
A more refyned form, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment ; 
Which it reducing to her first perfection, 
Beholdeth free from fleshes frayle infection. 


* And then conforming it unto the light, 
Which in itself it hath remaining still, 
Of that first sunne, yet sparkling in his sight, 
Thereof he fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beautie to his fancies will ; 
And, it embracing in his mind entyre, 
The mirror of his owne thought doth admyre. 
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« Which sceing now so inly faire to be, 
As outward it appeareth to the eye, 
And with his spirits proportion to agree, 
He thereon fixeth all his fantasie, 
And fully setteth his felicitie ; 
Counting it fairer than it is indeede, 
And yet indeede her fairnesse doth exceede. 


For lovers eyes more sharply sighted bee 
Than other mens, and in deare loves delight 

See more than any other eyes can see, 
Through mutual receipt of beames bright, 
Which carrie privie message to the spright, 

And to their eyes that inmost faire display, 

As plaine as light discovers dawning day. 


ee 


Therein they see, through amorous eye- glaunces, 
Armies of loves still flying to and fro, 

Which dart at them their little fierie launces ; 
Whom having wounded, back againe they go, 
Carrying compassion to their lovely foe ; 

Who, seeing her faire eyes so sharp effect, 

Cares ail their sorrowes with one sweete aspect. 


<é 


In which how many wonders doe they reede 
To their conceipt, that others never see! 

Now of her smiles, with which their soules they feede, 
Like gods with nectar im their bankets free; 
Now of her lookes, which like to cordials bee; 

But when her words embassade forth she sends, 

Lord, how sweete musicke that unto them lends! 


Sometimes upon her forhead they behold 
A thousand graces masking in delight ; 
Sometimes within her eye-lids they unfold 
Ten thousand sweet belgards, which to their sight 
Doe seeme like twinckling starres in frostie night ; 
But on her lips, like rosy buds in May, 
So many millions of chaste pleasures play. 
An Hymne in honour of beautie.” 


We add a few stanzas from a little poem of Dr. Donne’s, 
aman in many respects one of the most interesting and re- 


markable upon record. They exhibit the theory in its ut- 
most refinement. 


A VALEDICTION, forbidding to mourn. 
“ As virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go, 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
The breath goes now, and some say no: 
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** So let us melt, and make no noise ; 
No wind-sighs or tear-floods us move ; 
"Twere profanation of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love. 


*¢ Movings of th’ earth cause harms and fears ; 
Men-reckon what they did or meant: 
But trepidation of the spheres, 
‘Though greater far, is innocent. 


« Dull sublunary lovers’ love, 
(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Absence ; because that doth remove 
Those things that elementel it. 


«« But we, by a love so much refined, 
That our souls know not what it is, 
Inter-assured of the mind, 
Care not hands, eyes, or lips to miss.” 


We perceive we have treated this subject at such length 
that our limits will preclude the possibility of our taking 
much further notice of the two remaining Essays. Indeed 
there is little necessity for so doing; for the poetry and cha- 
racter of Petrarch are so identified with the nature of his 
love, that a person well acquainted with the pervading spi- 
rit of his passion may be said to be intimate inclusively with 
his poetry and character. Petrarch’s language and _ style 
are at this day considered by his most learned countrymen 
as quite faultless, and it will be seen by the following curious 
succession of memoranda, which were found at the head of 
one of his sonnets, that he purchased this perfection by un- 
exampled care and revision. We could mention some mo- 
dern sonneteers, who would not do ill to follow the example. 


“1 began this by the impulse of the Lord (Domino Jubente), 
10th September, at the dawn of day, after my morning prayers.”’ 
** ] must make these two verses over again, singing them (can- 
tando), and I must transpose them; 3 o'clock, * A. M. 19th Oc- 


tober.”’ 

‘*I like this (hoc placet), 30th October, 10 o'clock in the 
morning.” 

‘* No; this does not please me, 20th December, in the evening 
——-' *I shall return to this again ; I am called to supper.’ ” 

** February 18th, towards noon; this is now well; however, 
look at it again (vide tamen ad hoc).’? 


Petrarch’s independence was really very remarkable. He was 
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heneticed by successive Popes ; he was crowned through ec- 
clesiastical favour, and he enjoyed the friendship of a Bishop 
and a Cardinal, James and John Colonna, and the patro- 
nage of their father Etesard, the most powerful man in 
Rome. Yet he did not scruple to join heart and hand with 
Cola di Rienzo, by whose party a son and a grandson of Co- 
lonna were murdered. ‘ Nulla toto orbe,” says he, ‘ fami- 
lia carior : carior tamen Roma*.” 

But his account of the visible Church and the Holy See, 
at Avignon, is still more bold. 


** Scuola d’ errore, e tempio d’ eresia, 
Oh fucina d’ inganni, oh prigion dira, 
Di vivi inferno !——_’’ 


‘* Putta sfacciata, e dov’ hai posto spena ? 
Negli adulteri tuoi? nelle malnate 
\icchezze tante ?—” 


“ Nido di tradimenti, in cui si cova 
Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
Li vin sevva, di letti, e di vivande 
Maci lussuria fa l'ultima prova— 

Or vivi si ch’ a fio ne venga il lezzo !” 


« All that is related of the two Babylons—of Syria, and of 
Egypt ;—all that is said of the four Labyrinths—of Avernus, of 
Tartarus—is nothing in comparison to this hell of Avignon ¢ !’ 

“‘ Spectat hac Satan ridens, atque impari tripudio delectatus, 
interque decrepitos, et puellas nudas, arbiter sedens, stupet plus 
illos agere quam se hortari; ac ne quis rebus torpor obrepat, ipse 
interim et seniles lumbos stimulis incitat, et caecum peregrinis folli- 
bus ignem ciet {. 


‘* This is the * man of sin’ indeed!” 


We had fully intended to have quoted some of Lady Da- 
cre’s translations, but we have no room left, and we must 
content ourselves with saying generally, that we think them, 
fur the most part, very happy ; and that we wish that we pos- 
sessed a version of Petrarch from the same fair hand. Miss 
*** might well be called in as an able assistant. We do not 
remember a more felicitous combination of fidelity and spirit 
than the folluwing lines afford. 
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* Ep. Fam Lib. ii, Ep. 16. + Ep. sine tit. 5, 8. 10,11. 
t Ep. sine tit. 
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‘© Pon mente al temerario ardir di Serse, 
Che fece per calear i nostri liti 
Ii nuovi ponti oltraggio alla marina ; 
E vedrai nella morte de’ mariti 
Tutte vestite a brun le donne Perse, 
Etinto in vosso il mar di Salamina: 
E non pur questa misera ruina 
Del popolo infelice d’oriente 
Vittoria ten’ promette, 
Ma Maratona e le mortali strette 
Che difese il Leon con poca gente, - 
Ed altre mille a’ hai scoltate e lette. 
Perché inchinar a Dio Molto conviene 
Le ginocchia e Ja mente, 
Che gli anni tuoi riserva a tanto bene.” 


*« And turn thy thoughts to Xerxes’ rash emprize, 
Who dared, in haste to tread our Europe’s shore, 
Insult the sea with bridge, and strange carrice ; 
And thou shalt see for husbands then no more 
The Persian matrons robed in mournful guise, 
And dyed with blood the seas of Salamis,” 


Nor sole example this: 


«(The ruin of that Eastern King’s design), 

That tells of vict’ry nigh : 

See Marathon, and stern Thermopyle, 
Closed by those few, and chieftain leonine, 

And thousand deeds that blaze in history. 

Then bow in thankfulness both heart and knee 
Before His holy shrine, 

Who such bright guardian hath reserved for thee.” 


The parallel between Dante and Petrarch is the most ori- 
ginal part of the book; it discovers a clear and discriminat- 
ing apprehension of the distinctive peculiarities of these two 
great Poets, with a judicious preference of the stern subli- 
mity of the Inferno, to the solt and finished elegance of the 
love-chants of Vaucluse. One of the most unpleasing traits 
in Petrarch’s character is his constant habit of speaking 
contemptuously, or at least coldly, of his great and unfor- 
tunate predecessor ; and it is the more remarkable, hecause 
with respect to every one else, no man that ever belonged 
to the genus irritabile displayed a more perfect freedom from 
that petty jealousy, which is the original blot and humiliation 
in human genius. It is impossible not to believe that this 
must have proceeded from a secret and deep feeling of the 
real superiority of the man, who thus forced him to acknow- 
ledge his own comparative weakness, by an ebullition of 
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envy, Which no contemporary had strength to excite within 
his breast. 

They were, indeed, different and very opposite characters 
by nature ; the difference was confirmed and made inefface- 
able by the different circumstances of their lives. Misfor- 
tune changed the quiet dignity of the one into sternness and 
severity; constant prosperity melted the philosophical calm 
of the other into softness and languor. Persecution, and 
poverty, and exile, exasperated the first ; favour, and riches, 
and honour, infected and weakened the second. The Au- 
thor of the Divina Comedia, was struck to the heart by the 
arrows of tyranny; he retired from his native country under 
an edict of perpetual banishment ; he was never suffered to 
be at rest; he was dogged and insulted, and outraged, 
wherever he went; he met all this with an unconquerable 
ated he opposed enmity with hatred; he concentred all 
iis mental force into one profound habit of fierce endurance, 
and thirst of revenge; and when his foes pursued his soli- 
tary steps with the slanders and the malignant missiles of 
faction, 


‘* Egli rosa 4 diceva alcuna cosa: 
a lasciavane gir, solo guardardo, 
A guisa di Leon, guardo si posa.” 


Petrarch maintained throughout his life a reputation and 
an inflaence unprecedented in the annals of literary men ; 
he was the friend and counsellor of Princes, Kings, and Re- 
»ublics ; he was feared and yet courted by Pope after Pope ; 
be refused bishoprics and repeated offers of high secular 
offices; he died with the répatation of a saint, for whom 
heaven performed miracles ; and the Venetian Senate made 
a law against those who purloined his bones, and sold them 
as relics! Yet Petrarch was more unhappy than the un- 
daunted Dante; who was excommunicated after his death, 
and his remains threatened to be disinterred and burnt, and 
their ashes scattered to the wind! He cherished a reluctance 
to active life, and indulged immoderately in contemplation 
and solitude ; but his contemplations were broken and rest- 
less, and his solitude peopled with the visionary phantoms of 
his agitated imagination. He was ever straining after a 
moral perfection, which neither himself could reach nor 
others understand ; he was vexed and chagreened at the dis- 
crepancy which he saw between the actual state of the world 
and his own notions of what he thought it ought to be; he 
became troubled and anxious in ‘his mind, and fearful of the 
insuficiency of all human endeavours to appease the anger 
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or satisfy the justice of the All-seeing Being. Twenty-six 
years after her death, his love for Tinie still survived ; 
it had become a natural habit, and which was necessary to 
his being, though it overshadowed the evening of his life 
with a mixed sensation of melancholy, pain, and regret. 

Petrarch retired to Arqua, near Padua, some time before 
his death. He was found on the eve of the 70th anniver- 
sary of his birth, on the 20th day of January, 1374, in his 
library, lifeless and unconvulsed, with his luurelled head 
resting on a book! 


SO ES TT aS 





Art. LV. An Address to the Members of the House of 
Commons, upon the Necessity of Reforming our Financial 
System, and establishing an efficient Sinkin Fund for 
the Reduction of the National Debt; with the outline of 


a Plan for that Purpose. By one of themselves. Richard- 
son, London, 1822. 


Art. V. A Plan for reducing the Capital and the An- 
nual charge of the National Debt; humbly submitted 
to the Consideration » A no of Parliament. By 
John Brickwood, Jun. London, 1822. 


IF there be any truth in the ancient adage, that “in the 
multitade of counsellors there is safety,” it is next to impos- 
sible, that our Rulers should ever fall into error, or incur 
the chance of danger. Besides that numerous and very 
willing class of advisers who labour in our own vocation, 
and who are professionally bound to know all that is know- 
able on every subject which may happen to invite public 
attention, there is a large host of eager politicians, who, 
not possessing the convenient means which are placed in 
our hands for communicating opinions and tendering in- 
struction to their betters, feel themselves impelled by the 
love of their country, to interpose their exertions between 
it, and the rain with which it appears to be threatened, in 
the form of very learned, but extremely mystical pamphlets. 

The ingenious author of “* Richesses Commerciales,” very 
justly observes, that on all great national emergencies, “chacun 
doit aw bien public le tribut de ses reflexions.” We heartily 
approve the spirit of this maxim; and are accordingly 
m mae to find, that so many of our contemporaries are 
inflaenced at the present moment, by the patriotic desire 
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of correcting errors into which it is apprehended the 
inexperience of statesmen may have betrayed them; and of 
recommending a safer policy, of which the country may be 
said to have at once purchased the knowledge, ‘and dis- 
covered the necessity, by the severe losses which it has 
incurred. : 

Before we proceed to state the objects contemplated by 
the two authors, whose ephemeral productions are named 
at the head of this article, we have a few preliminary con- 
siderations to state for the reflexion of our readers; which, 
if viewed in a proper light, will at once reconcile them to 
this species of discussion on the part of mere students and 
recluse theorists, such as most of the persons usually are, 
who, in these days write on financial subjects, ind also 
relieve their apprehensions in regard to the pecuniary em- 
barrassments and political catastrophes, which have been 
so long predicted, as always about to overwhelm this great 
and happy country. 

In the first place, with respect to the description of 
writers, who take upon them to review the measures of 
statesmen, and to recommend to them new schemes of 
policy, we shall find that we have no just reason for refusing 
such persons a patient hearing, and far less for scouting their 
proposals, when he calls to mind that the celebrated piece 
of financial apparatus, known by the name of the Sinking 
Fund, was constructed and set up in the Treasury Chambers 
of this enlightened nation, and that too, by one of the ablest 
men that ever presided over its affairs, according to a plan 
which was furnished him by a dissenting minister! Dr. 
Price was unquestionably a man of genius as well as a res- 
pectable mathematician. His work on Reversionary Pay- 
ments, possessed of considerable merit in itself, was ex- 
tremely seasonable at the time it appeared, and proved of 
incalculable benefit to the public, already so much interested 
in the stability of those numerous insurance establishments, 
which at the period in question, began to obtain a footing 
in every part of.the country. The name of Price imme- 
diately rose as one of the first authorities in the kingdom, in 
regard to all matters connected with money calculations ; 
and as Mr. Pitt neglected no opportunity of promoting the 
welfare of the nation, be did not think it inconsistent with the 
dignity of the high office which he held, to consult with a 
private individual, relative to the best method of introducing 
into the business of the State, that improved system of as- 
surance and redemption, which promised so many happy 
results on a smaller scale to the associations to which we 
have just alluded. 
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Our readers are aware that Dr. Price, after rejecting the 
scheme devised by Mr. Pitt, proposed for the cpnsideration 
of the Premier three separate plans, any one of which was 
understood to serve as the basis and outline of a Sinking 
Fund. There was a gradation pointed out as subsisting in 
the powers of these several schemes: and Mr. Pitt it is 
said, chose the least efficient, as being in his estimation, the 
best suited to the actual resources of the country. In the 
whole transaction, which is detailed at some length by Mr. 
Morgan, the Divine appears sanguine and enthusiastic : 
urges with confidence the adoption of principles, which are 
much more remarkable for their boldness than for either their 
wisdom or their safety ; and rejects with a certain degree of 
scornful impatience, all consideration of the inconvenience, 
which, as Mr. Pitt foresaw, could not fail to result from 
a too rapid accumulation of the redeemed debt. It is 
enough, however, to keep in mind that the Sinking Fund 
established by our great statesman, in the year 1786, was 
founded on a scheme furnished by Dr. Price. The zeal, 
the patriotism, and the skill necessary for superintending its 
operations, belonged of course to Mr. Pitt; but all the res- 
ponsibility attached to the principle of that complicated 
instrument, and consequently all the merit arising from its 
success, are connected with the name of the dissenting 
teacher at Hackney. 

The merit now spoken of, be it great or small, will be less 
ardently contested in the present age, than it would have 
been thirty years ago. It is no longer a secret, that the 
thaumaturgic properties of the Sinking Fund were greatly 
over-rated ; that the use of it has been gradually restricted, 
and at length finally relinquished, as being useless in peace 
and mischievous in war: and that, both in Parliament and 
out of it, all men agree in the opinion that the debts of a 
nation, like the debts of an individual, can only be paid by 
the simple expedient of making the outlay less than the 
income, and by regularly and constantly appropriating the 
difference to meet the claims of creditors. ‘The marvels of 
compound interest can no longer amuse even the most 
ignorant financier. The mere rapidity of transfers at the 
Stock Exchange, has lost all power to sustain the hopes of 
the most credulous; and the legerdemain of Dr. Price, who 
undertook to pay off the National Debt at a small expence, 
and no possible risk, has found its place among those anti- 
quated absurdities, which men throw aside with a mixed 
sentimeut of contempt and surprise, as to how they should 
ever have been received. 
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Asan apology for Dr. Price, as well as for those who listened 
so eagerly to his doctrines, it is but fair to mention, that he 
lived at a time when the world had run mad on the subject of 
compound interest. ‘The abstract qualities of numbers had 
at that period completely superseded all attention. to the real 
transactions of human life, as well as to those limits which 
are imposed upon the increase of wealth, by the actual wants 
and uses of mankind. In order to prove the practical value 
of any speculation, it was held enough if the author made 
out that it was theoretically correct; and the most extra- 
vagant opinions were entertained by men in other res- 
pects reasonable, and recommended too as the basis of the 
most important financial arrangements, ou no other ground, 
than that it was impossible on mathematical principles to 
demonstrate their absurdity. Nothing can more strikingly 
illustrate this predominance of wild hypothesis, than the 
facts already stated, in regard to the origin of the Sinking 
Fund; but had not the natural prudence of Mr. Pitt regu- 
lated the ardent zeal of his theological adviser, there would 
have been represented on the theatre of English finance, one 
of the most ridiculous and destructive pieces of political 
quackery, that ever disgraced the annals of a civilized 
government, 3 

We may give.as an example of the specious delusion, which 
political writers were at that period disposed to practise’on 
themselves, the following position maintained by Dr. Price. 
He asserted, that a debt of 258,000,000/. might be dis- 
charged in eighty six years, at no greater expense than an 
annual appropriation during that period, of 200,000/. ‘This 
appeared extremely encouraging to the British people, who 
happened at the time when Dr. Price wrote, to find them- 
selves loaded with pecuniary obligations, approaching very 
nearly to the large sum just specified. The dullest of them 
could at once find out that 200,000/. multiplied by 86, does 
not much exceed 17,000,000/. an amount which would still 
leave unliquidated the considerable balance of more than 
240,000,0007. But the operations of the Sinking Fund 
on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, were 
allowed on all hands to be exceedingly marvellous ; and as Dr. 
Price had actually stated on paper, and illustrated by much 
laborious calculation, that the means proposed were nei 
adequate to the effect announced, no one was bold enough 
to call in question the accuracy of his views. Subsequent 
inquirers have however discovered, that the Doctor, in his 
operose exposition of this flattering system, omitted onc 
essential element. He passed over in his calculation, the 
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amount of taxes which would have been necessary year by 
year, to improve the annual grant of two handred thousand 
pounds into two hundred and fifty eight millions: and the 
taxes thus omitted, would in the last years of the period 
specified, have exceeded ten million sterling. In the eighty 
sixth year,they would have amounted to more than 13,000,000/. 

This discovery dissolved the charm. As soon as it was 
mentioned, that in addition to the moderate sum of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, it would be necessary to raise eight, ten, 
or twelve millions a year in the shape of taxes, the mystical 
operation of the Sinking Fund began to be understood, and 
the simplest of our countrymen were led to perceive, that the 
National Debt was after all to be paid off like every other 
debt, by contributing annually a part of their incomes. 

Bat the Doctor continued to shut his eyes to this important 
particular, throughout his whole scheme of finance; and he 
maintained that it would be wise in a great nation to borrow 
money at simple interest, in order to improve it at compound 
interest, and thereby pav off its debts. He admitted that 
such conduct in a private individual would be absurd and 
ruinous—and how it should have been otherwise, merely 
because the seale of the transaction was to be enlarged, he 
has no where condescended to explain. It is enough to 
observe, that money if borrowed, must accumulate as fast 
against him who borrows it, as it can do in his favour, the 
rate of interest being the same in beth cascs; and all the 
advantage that a man could derive from so foolish a measare, 
would be the trouble of borrowing with the one hand and 
paying with the other, in addition tothe expense of trans- 
acting this nugatory business. Such however, it is now 
admitted, was the sort of operation, which for several years 
during the late war, employed the Commissioners who had 
been appointed to superintend the payment of the National 
Debt. Money was borrowed, and put into their hands to 
purchase stock—which stock, in general, amounted to some- 
what less in actual value than the money with which it was 
purchased ; in other words, the purchase money cost Go- 
vernment more than the stock redeemed with it would have 
been sold for in the market. It is accordingly no longer 
denied, that the transactions of the Sinking Fund, during 
all the time that it was maintained on the produce of loans, 
were attended with a positive loss to the country ;—a loss 
which was, however, in some degree compensated, -by the 
advantageous effect which the regular demand of the Com- 
missioners produced on the price of stocks, and indirectly 
on the public credit of the Empire. 
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One of the greatest absurdities with which Dr. Price is 
chargeable, and which has heen well exposed by Hamilton, 
is the assertion that it is of little consequence what interest a 
nation pays for its loans, inasmuch as 2 debt bearing a high 
rate of interest with a Sinking Fand attached, is redeemed 
in less time than the same debt, with the same sinking fund 
at a low rate of interest. But this paradoxical opinion is 
sapporied hy a species of reasoning, which at once betrays 
the absurdity of the principle on which it rests. He over- 
looks, as in the former casé, the large sums which must be 
raised year after yeat by means of taxation; confining his 
attention to the comparatively unimportant circumstance, 
of the more expeditious redemption of a given amount of 
debt. If this debt be ten millions with a sinking fand of 
one per cent. attached and bearing interest at six per cent, 
it would be redeemed hy the said fund (100,000/.) in about 
33; years. If the rate of interest were only three per cent. 
it would require 47 years. But in the former case, as Dr. 
Hamilton observes, the annual burden on the public would be 
700,000/. and the whole burden 23,450,0001. whereas, in the 
latter case, the annual burden would be only 400,000/. and 
the whole burden 18,800,000/. If the sam of 700,000/. had 
been raised annually, while the debt bore interest at 3 
per cent. it would have been discharged in 19 years, for 
13,300,900. 

But the gross delusion under which Dr Price addressed 
the public on the subject of the National Debt, is most 
strikingly manifested in the circumstances of a case, which 
he imagines solely for the sake of illustrating his argument. 
The case he supposes, is that of a state burthened with 
debt, bearing five millions of interest, and able by its utmost 
exertions to raise annually a million more as a sinking fund. 
“This, says he, (Reversionary Payments) if the debts bear 
interest at 6 per cent, will pay off three fifths of them in 
twenty three years, and the state may be saved ; but if the 
interest be no more than three per cent, it will not give the 
same relief in less than doable that time, and a public bank- 
ruptcy may prove unavoidable.” What a powerful argu- 
ment have we here in support of high interest! But the good 
Doctor fails to mention that, in this supposed case, a prin- 
cipal which at 3 per cent. yields the same amount of interest, 
that another principal at 6 per cent. yields, must be precisel 
double of that other; that is, while the one is 166,666, . 
the other is only 83,333,333. Instead therefore of proving 
as Dr. Price appears to do, that two sums of the same 
amount but bearing interest at meee rates, will be paid off 
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as he has described ; he has only proved that a sum Aalf the 
amount of another, but bearing interest at a double rate will 
be discharged in less time than that other, by means of the 
sinking fund. In a word, he had either grossly deceived 
himself, or what we ace very loathe to imagine, attempted to 
practice deceit upon his readers. 

It cannot be surprising then, that the celebrated Sinking 
Fund, originating in such views, and being supported by 
such reasoning, should have entailed upon its authors only 
vexation and disappointment. Like an ill contrived ma- 
chine, it stood in constant want of adjustment or alteration. 
Every session of Parliament, even during the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, it was found necessary to add to its apparatus, 
or to withdraw some portion of it; to accelerate its move- 
ment or retard its progress: And the first step taken by 
every succeeding financier upon his entrance to office, has 
been to modify, and in some cases to suspend entirely the 
operations of that unmanageable instrument. In the year 
1813, Mr. Vansittart virtually relinquished the principle 
upon which its supposed eflicacy was understood to rest; 
and in 1819, the same statesman abolished the system of 
accumulated payments altogether. The name indeed was 
retained in the parliamentary language, which continued to 
be used in regard to it, and the minister even spoke of bor- 
rowing annually large sums from the Sinking Fund. But no 
one required to be told, that the famous financial contrivance so 
long associated with the policy of Mr. Pitt, and so com- 
mouly identified with the political salvation of the country, 
had altogether ceased to exist. ‘To borrow from the Sinking 
Fund since the year 1819, was exactly the same thing, as to 
borrow from a dead man whose estate has fallen into your 
hands, but which, owing to some remains of prudish delicacy, 
or hereditary veneration, you do not choose at first to enjoy 
in your own right. 

Nothing has ever surprised us more than the unresisting 
and pliant unanimity, with which this renowned fiscal expe- 
dient was relinguished hy both sides of the House of Com- 
mons. Not a single struggle was made to retain it: no 
expression of regret accompanied the vote by which it was 
numbered among those obsolete schemes, which for a time 
had amused and deceived the public; and the same favourite 
measure, which, not twenty years before, had been pronoun- 
ced the palladium of British faith and the sanctuary of public 
credit, was cast away as a nugatory and even a mischievous 
novelty. In the present session of Parliament, the grand 
discovery of 1786, and the more matured invention of 1792, 
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are never spoken of, but as bye-gone absurdities, and as 
precedents which ought to be studied for warning and not 
for imitation. ‘The wisdom which was hailed as the happiest 
exercise of human talent, and as the means of cunferring 
upon the financial establishment of this great country, an 
immortality of youth, and an ever increasing vigour, Las now 
been fotind to be nothing better than ignorant drivelling, or 
mere contemptible trickery. The omnipotent power of 
compound interest is now laughed to scorn, both by Peers 
and Commoners. Statesmen who agree on nothing else, are 
of one mind in reprobating a Sinking Fund to be maintained 
on borrowed money: and it is now every where admitted, 
that a measure which was acknowledged to prove pernicious 
in conducting the money business of private life, would also 
prove pernicious in the pecuniary transactions of a nation. The 
only Sinking Fund that will be now tolerated, is one com- 
posed of the excess of income over expenditure ;—the onl 
means that will ever be found effectual for the liquidation of 
public burdens. 

We have entered into these details principally with the 
view of shewing that, as the errors of the financial system 
now exploded were originally introduced by the speculations 
ofa retired student, there can be no impropriety in correct- 
ing them upon the warrant of a similar authority. At first 
sight, no doubt, it appears reasonable to give to the opinions 
of practical men a much greater weight than can be claimed 
for the inferences of those more private individuals, who view 
things only in connection with their abstract relations. But 
experience has now sufficiently impressed on the conviction 
of mankind, that the details of office are not the best school 
for the appreciation of general principles, nor even of the 
very maxims upon which those details are conducted. The 
labours of the closet must occasionally come in aid of the 
rules which are followed in the actual administration of 
affairs; and of the value of this assistance we have nowhere 
a finer illustration than is supplied to us by the change of 
opinions that now generally prevails in regard to the bullion 
question, and on the necessity of approximating in our 
currency to a fixed and regular standard of value. The ad- 
mirable ‘* Letter” from Oxford was the means of enlightening 
many who were in the dark, and of putting right many whe 
were in the wrong, in relation to the important points jast 
specified ; whilst the masterly work of Dr. Hamilton on the 
National Debt has completely atoned for the evil counsel 
which was administered to the statesmen of the last century, 
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by the author of the “ Appeal to the Public” on the same 
interesting subject. 

Before proceeding to the matters discussed by the two 
pamphleteers, whom we have now at our tribunal, we meant 
to have regaled our readers with a few of the predictions 
and evil omens, which have long threatened us with the 
financial catastrophe of this flourishing kingdom. Our object 
in this was not to ridicule the phantoms of danger which are 
thus so patriotically raised up around us, but simply to shew 
that the gloomy views of certain writers have not had a 
more solid foundation than the romantic schemes and flatter- 
ing pictures of that other class of authors, who have gilded 
futurity with the brightness of their own dreams. Had there 
been any truth in the prophetic gifts of political soothsayers, 
we must have long ere now drunk deep of all the miseries 
attending national bankruptcy and individual ruin ;—a con- 
summation which, we hope, is still far distant, and by no 
means inevitably connected with our financial system. 

The views suggested by Mr. Brickwood and his anony- 
mous coadjutor are worthy of attention, as well on account 
of their intrinsic ingenuity, as of the plausible means 
which they seem to present for lightening a material portion 
of our public burdens. They remind us, however, of a con- 
versation which took place in a stage-coach between a late 
professor of law and an honest quaker, on the same subject 
of national encumbrances. The lawyer was profuse in his 
expedients for lessening the pressure, which at that time 
bore hard on the public purse ; and among other devices he 
proposed to reduce the interest on the whole amount of 
national securities, and even, like our authors, to diminish 
the principal itself, by changing the 3 and 4 per cents into 
a higher denomination of capital. The quaker urged ob- 
jections to every point of this perilous innovation. His an- 
tagonist replied with much volubility, maintaining at once 
the expediency and the justice of the proposed measure. 
Broadbrim at length, eyeing the professor with a species of 
malignant gravity, and raising his voice to a somewhat higher 
pede said, ‘* Friend, I perceive thou hast no money in the 
funds.” 

We are far from wishing to extend this argumentum ad 
hominem to the two gentlemen now before us, and who have 
entered so warmly into the said professor’s views ; but we 
cannot help observing, that their zeal is much more acces- 
sible to motives of national concern than to the particular 
interests of the devoted fundholders. 
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The objects contemplated. by the two authors are almost 
entirely the same, and evince a degree of unity both in the 
end and in the means that is very rarely to be met with in 
political projects. Our readers are aware, that ever since 
the middle of last century, when the system of funding by 
an increase of capital was first introduced, the sums for 
which the Government acknowledges itself a debtor to those 
who have advanced loans, are much greater than the actual 
amount of the money furnished by these lenders. Since the 
year 1793, the nominal sum added to our national debt has ex- 
ceeded the sum actually received by more than 300,000,000/. 
The three per cents alone amount to about 500,000,000/. ; 
and as this stock was funded on the average at 59/. per cent. 
the increase of capital in this one denomination of public 
debt exceeds 200,000,000/. In other words, for every 592. 
lent to the country, an obligation was given to pay 1LOOJ. 
besides the interest at somewhat more than 5 per cent. 

It is superffuous to observe, that such a system opposes a 
great obstacle to the payment of the National Debt, because 
it must be obvious in the first place, that if ever the 3 per 
cents shall be redeemed at par, the country will have to 
pay fully two-thirds more than it received when the several 
loans were contracted for ; and secondly, that, in proportion 
as interest falls,—an event which, in other circumstances, 
would afford the greatest facility for diminishing the weight 
of public burdens—the funds necessarily rise, and of course, 
aggravate the evil which has jast been mentioned. We have 
already remarked, that the 3 per cents were funded at about 
591. for each 100/. of nominal capital; and every one knows 
that this stock, since the peace, has been frequently above 
801. and in general above 75/. Whenever, therefore, the 
Commissioners for the National Debt bought 3 per cents at 
80/. it is evideut that they paid 21/7. more than had been 
advanced by the original ps Even at the present mo- 
ment, when by the unsettled state of political affairs abroad, 
public securities are somewhat lowered in value, the stock 
now mentioned is 15/. above the rate at which it was funded. 
But the main consideration turns upon the important fact, 
that Government is bound to give 100/. for every 59/. which 
it received, being 41/. per cent. more than was paid into the 
Exchequer. | 

We know not any good reason, and cannot imagine any 
adequate apology, for having so long persevered in a system 
which, even if attended with a small temporary advantage, 
is obviously pregnant with the most grievous incumbrances 
upon posterity. Loans might, no doubt, be obtained at a 
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rate of interest somewhat lower, when menied men were 
bribed with such an addition to the capital in which those 
loans were funded. But any moderate rise of interest would 
have been amply compensated for by the convenience secur- 
ed to succeeding generations, for throwing off the load with 
which their predecessurs have thought fit to burden them; 
and when we consider that the average interest on all the 
loans, during the late war, was not under 6J. 2s. 6d. we can 
discover no necessity for the immense premium that was 
added in the form of increased capital. 

The object of the little works now before us is, as we have 
already hinted, to remedy this evil, even at the expence of 
some present pecuniary sacrifice, should that be found neces- 
sary or inevitable. It is proposed by both authors, to con- 
vert all the stocks into a general fund, bearing interest at 5 
per cent. a measure which would at once reduce the capital 
of the public debt by a sum of more than 200,000,000/. 
‘The value of the several species of stock is to be estimated 
according to the annuity which they respectively afford; a 
tolerably correct idea of which may be formed from the fol- 
lowing table, which is constructed so as to present the rela- 
tive price of a 3 per cent. 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
fund, yielding the same rate of interest. 


Sper Cent. 4 per Cent. 5 per Cent. Rate of Interest. 
When at £70 £93 6 8 £11613 4 &4 5 8 percent. 


72 96 0 O 120 0 O 4 $3 $ 
75 100 0 0 125 00 400 
73 10300 ‘199 0 0 'S fers 
80 106 18 4 188 6 8 $15 O 
85 118 6 8 14118 4 310 7 
90 120 © O 150 0 O $ 6 8 
100 138 6 8 166 13 4 $0 0 


If the various kinds of stock were estimated in the money 
market on no other ground than that of the annuity which 
they afford, the funds would always be found quoted at the 
relative prices which we have now stated ; for as the 3 per 
cents. at 80/. for example, the 4 per cents, at 106/. 13s. 4d. 
and the 5 per cents. at 1331. 6s. 8d. yield precisely the same 
rate of interest on every 1001. sterling invested in them, it 
would be a matter of absolute indifference to the purchaser 
in which of them he should make his bargain. But the 4 
and 5 per cents. are never observed to rise in proportion to 
tle 3 per cents. ; and the reason is, that as all the funds are 
redeemable at par, and may be paid off whenever govern- 
ment finds it convenient, there is a risk that the man who 
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should buy 5 per cents. at L40/. this year, would be compel- 
led to resign them at 100/. upon the next meeting of parlia- 
ment. On this principle it is very clear that the national 
funds will never rise greatly above par, because when the 
are so the holder is always subject to the loss of the differ- 
ence between his purchase money and 100/.; and it is this 
circumstance that explains the great and universal preference 
which is shewn in the money market for the 3 per cents. 

It is not to be imagined, therefore, that the public cre- 
ditors will consent to the proposed commutation, and be sa- 
tisfied with the same annuity from #6 per cent. fund, that 
they now derive from the 3 per cents. ; because, without an 
additional income in the meantime, they would sacrifice all 
the advantages which they have a right to expect from the 
improvable nature of their property, and even from the pros- 
pect, however remote, of its redemption by the state, at the 
full amount of the nominal capital. 

To ensure a species of compensation, Mr. ,Brickwood 
proposes that a bonus of 5 per cent. shall be allowed to the 
holders of the new stock, and moreover that the said stock 
shall not be redeemable for twenty-five or thirty years. We 
know not whether such an advantage would be considered as 
a full indemnification for the loss of about two-fifths of their 
rated capital. It is very probable that it would be rejected ; 
and as every such arrangement depends entirely on {the plea- 
sure of the proprietors, there is great reason to apprehend that 
the success of the measure would be very limited. 

The other author, who addresses the members of the House 
of Commons, in the character of ‘‘ One of themselves,” re- 
commends a plan somewhat different in appearance, al- 
though, in fact, materially the same in its result. He pro- 
poses that a committee shall be appointed to inquire what 
part of our nominal debt consists of capital really advanced 
to the state, and to what interest the public creditor is enti- 
tled for the use of it—a point which must of course be de- 
termined by the circumstances under which the advances 
were originally made. ‘‘ If,” says he, “‘ it shall be found that 
the annual dividends which the fundholder has been receiv- 
ing are insuflicient, it will be proper to allow him a propor- 
tionate additional annuity, to be computed from the time 
when the debt was contracted ; the amount of the arrears of 
such annuity with interest from year to year, to be added to 
the capital originally advanced, and this amount to constitute 
the price of redemption, or rate at which the debt is to be 
discharged.” 

It is not meant that every particular loan shall be minutely 
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traced, first to the original contractors, and then throngh the 
hands of all the purchasers who have from time to time ob- 
tained shares of the stock at the market price. Such an 
attempt would be equally useless and impracticable. The 
public debt must be regarded as one indiscriminate mass ; 
and viewing it in this light, it would, the author thinks, be 
sufficient for the committee to inquire what is the aggregate 
of the sums raised by funding, from the commencement of 
the war in 1793, to the present time; and what the amount 
of the several stocks so created. The proportion which the 
money advanced and stock created bear to each other, will 
shew what proportion of the several stocks which now con- 
stitute the unredeemed national debt, consists of capital 
actually received ; and a comparison of the amount of the 
annual dividends on the several stocks, with that of the com- 
mon interest on such real capital, will ascertain the average 
rate of interest hitherto received by the fundholders for the 
use of their money. 

It is next proposed that the committee shall determine 
what additional interest would have been required by the 
public creditor, beyond that which the dividends on his 
stock have actually afforded him, had his money been origi- 
nally funded without increase of capital, it being the object 
of the author, by virtue of the projected arrangement, to 
place both the fundholder and the public as nearly as possi- 
ble in the situation in which they would have been if the sum 
funded had been restricted to the sum advanced. 

In this part of the undertaking, there weuld we think be 
much more difficulty than seems to be contemplated, it being 
next tu impossible to recall «nd estimate correctly all the 
circumstances which, at the tine of every particular loan, 
influenced the state of public credit and determined the 
value of money. No criterion, it appears to us, can bé esta- 
blished for ascertaining these points, except the premium 
which was actually granted to the lender, in the shape both 
of annuity and of increased capital. The transactions them- 
selves, in short, afford the only principle which can fix the 
grounds on which they took place. As, however, the mea- 
sure proposed is meant to be general, and to proceed without 
any reference to individual negociations, we see no reason — 
for any minute inquiry mto the dealings of every particular 
year, or for weighing very minately the effects of any politi- 
cal crisis on the imagination of the uasurer. 

In advancing to the details of the plan, the first question 
to be put by the committee, in regard to the actual fund- 
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holders, is how much did each pay for the stock which he now . 
holds. 


“* To answer this I have compared the amount of the sums 
funded in the different stocks with that of the stock so created, 
and I find by this comparison, the average rate of funding in the 
three per cents. during the war to have been about 59/. per cent. 
that of the four per cents. about 807. 10s. and that of the five 
cents. 91/. per cent. In estimating the rate of interest at which 
money might have been raised by the government during the war 
without granting an increase of capital, I have been guided by the 
average rate of funding in the five per cents. because the increase 
of capital granted in this stock being smaller than in any other, 
the field for speculation was more contracted, and any wide differ- 
ence as to its value was less likely to arise. Taking then the ave- 
rage rate of funding in the five per cents. at 91/. we find that the 
average rate of interest already received by the holders of that 
stock is 5/. 9s. 1ld. per cent. and that the increased capital to be 
hereafter claimed is 9/, Without pretending to fix the precise 
value of this remote benefit at the time of funding, I think we 
shall do no injustice to the funders in assuming that they would 
have been willing to commute it for an additional interest of a 
quarter per cent, which would have made the whole interest on 
the money advanced 5l. 14s. 11d.; or, to use round numbers, 
51. 15s. per cent. This therefore I fix as the average rate at 
which money might have been raised during the war, by funding 


without increase of capital, and which should now be made good to 
the fundholders.” , 


The author next proceeds to ascertain the number of years 
for which the additional interest of a quarter per cent. here 
spoken of ought to be paid. He fixes this compensation at, 
fourteen years, allowing compound interest on it during that 
period ; and to ‘make the whole arrangement as favourable 
as possible to the public creditor, he grants a small addition 
to the rate at which the several stocks were originally funded. 
He estimates the 3 per cents. at 60/. instead of 59/., the 4 

er cents. at 81/., and the 5 per cents. at 92/. instead of 917. 
he claims therefore of the proprietors of the respective funds 
would in 1822 have stood as follows. 


FOR THE THREE PER CENT. 
Capital originally advanced . . . £60 0 0 
Interest on the same at 5 per 
cent. per annum eesesss £3 9 O 
Annual dividend already re- 
ceived eceeee C0888 FOe8 83 0 O 


a a 


a | 
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Additional interest to be allowed £0 9 O 
Which calculated for 14 years, 
with compound interest at 5 
per cent, is cece ccc] COS COCC Ce Cece eH 16 4 





Making the whole claim on the 
government for every 100/. 
stock unredeemed in 1822++++++.....-.. £68 16 4 


FOR THE FOUR PER CENTS. 


Capital originally advanced ..... ++... «++ £81 0 O 
Interest on the same at 5} per 
cent. perannum ........ £413 2 
Annual dividend already re-, 
ceived eeoeesveeve eeeeeeee 4 Oo O 
Additional interest to be allowed 0 18 2 
Which calculated for 14 years 
with compound interest at 5 
WOR CONE TO co cccenscoseubendeen vere £12 18 O 





Making the whole claim on the 

government for every 100/. 

stock unredeemed in the 
YOar WQe wer cccceces £93 18 O 


FOR THE FIVE PER CENTs. 


Capital originally advanced ........:+...-£92 O O 
Interest on the same at 5 per 

cent. per annum,......--- £5 5 10 
Annual dividend already re- 

ee coccee 5 O O 





Additional interest to be allowed £0 5 10 
Which calculated for 14 years, 
with compound interest at 5 
percent. 18 ++ tert eceeeeeeees coeseee £5 14 3 


Making the whole claim on go- 
vernment for every 100. 
stock unredeemed in the 
eal ule Ear Pree veeeeeKQ7 14 3 


The price of redemption, then, for the several stocks, 
were this arrangement to take place, would be for the 3 per 
cents. 69/., for the 4 per cents. 931. 18s., and for the 5 per 
cents, 98/. ; and, at these rates, it is proposed that the vari- 
ous funds now existing should be converted into one bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. at least until some contrivance shall be 
fallen upon to reduce it to a lower rate. Our readers are 
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aware that the 5 per cents. are no longer in existence; and 
also that were the three and a half per cents. and the long 
and life annuities added to the following list of sums, the 
increased amount would present a more accurate expression 
of the national debt, which still exceeds eight chee ae and 
thirty millions, as realized in the different funds. 


Stock to be Reduced. Stock to be Created. 
£500,000,000, 3 per cents. at 69 per 


cent. will produce++-- = £372,600,000 
75,000,000, 4 per cents. at 94 per 








cents will produce +++ 70,500,000 
155,000,000, 5 per cents, at 98 per 

cent. will produce: «+ - 151,900,000 

£770,000,000 £595,000,000 


That such a plan as this, if acceded to, would materially 
lessen the nominal capital of the public debt, and thereby 
create a facility for future redemption, will be admitted by 
every one who is able to form an opinion on the subject; but 
that it would not, at the outset, diminish in the smallest 
degree the weight of the annual load which is inflicted upon 
the country by the demands of the national annuitants, must 
be equally obvious to every novice in money transactions. 


The interest on the above ‘‘ Stocks to be reduced” is, ac- 

cording to our arithmetic ........0+ +e000ee£20,700,000 
Whereas the interest on the ‘‘ Stock to be cre- 

ated” is not less than......+ seeeeceseees 29,750,000 
Making a balance against the proposed mea- 

BEG, Aacccacscce Cheseaséebnceseanven ase 


Now it appears to us, that four millions a year is much 
too great a price wherewith to pone the eventual and 
perhaps very remote advantage of having it in our power to 
redeem the national pledges at their real value. The author 
indeed flatters himself with the expectation that in the 
course of a year or two, the interest of the new stock would 
fallto four per cent., and thereby create a great saving to 
the country. Were this to take place, the relief afforded 
to our finances would, it is obvious, arise from the reduc- 
tion of the interest, and not from the mere commutation of 
the stock. But be this as it may, it is undeniable that the 
whole amount of the benefit expected to result from the 
measure in question would be obtained at the expense of the 
fundholders ; and if these annuitants are to be deprived of a 


part of their income, itimust make very little difference whether 
Dd2 
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they resign their property under the form of three per cents, 
or in that of five per cents. 

Instead of such a bonus as that which, in the shape 
of accumulated arrears, this author recommends to be used 
as an inducement with the public creditors to relinquish 
a part of their capital, we should prefer the suggestion of 
Mr. Brickwood to make the new stock irredeemable for a 
certain number of years; an arrangement which would give 
to it a larger share of that speculative or imaginary value, 
which at present belongs to the three per cents. The main 
objection to both plans, however, is that an inducement of 
some kind or other must be employed, to prevail upon the 
fundowners to yield their assent to the proposed commu- 
tation of their capital: and it is by no means probable, as 
long as the interest of money remains at its present rate, 
that men so well versed in pecuniary transactions will accede 
to any terms by which they would an or the nation gain, 
any material advantage. 

t is not indeed to be expected, that the holders of Go- 
vernment obligations will give up a preferable stock, on the 
mere condition of receiving an equal annuity from one of less 
marketable value; and, as no conversion of the public funds 
can take place without the consent of the owners, our simple 
financiers would soon discover, that they had omitted in their 
calculation, the main element of their hypothesis, or, to 
use plainer language, that they had counted without their 
host. ‘The national creditor has the power of saying to his 
great debtor, either give me up my principal, or pay me 
that rate of interest on the promise of which I advanced my 
money: and if our rulers refuse to do the one or the 
other, they will be guilty of an egregious breach of faith 
towurds a large and important class of our fellow subjects. 
But our rulers have all along scorned such a dishonest pro- 
— They have on all occasions presented to the fund- 
iolders the alternative of receiving the full capital which had 
been borrowed, or of accepting on it a lower rate of interest ; 
and it has never, we trust, entered into their heads to ima- 
gine, that those who advanced their property tu the nation 
in the time of need, will sit down satisfied with a reduced 
principal, and a diminished annuity. 

There is, however, one topic in these pamphlets which, 
whatever may become of the scheme at large, ought to be 
deeply pondered by statesmen ;—the doubtful expediency, 
we mean, of funding any longer by an increase of capital. 
{n private life it would be counted madness to borrow 60/. 

4 
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at legal interest, to be repaid with a 100/. at some future 
time. ‘The addition of capital to the extent of 40/. on every 
100/, cannot but be regarded as amost extravagant premium, 
and could not fail, were the transaction to take place be- 
tween an individual borrower and lender, to excite a just 
suspicion, that the former never meant to make good his 
engagement. But Government have long acted upon this 
questionable ground. ‘They have borrowed in the Three per 
Cents a sum which, when reduced to sterling money, amounts 
to 295,000,000/. for which, besides paying an interest of 
more than five per cent. they have bound themselves to 
repay to the holders of their bonds, the immense sum of 
500,000,000. 

Even the late reduction of the Navy Five per Cents into 
Four per Cents, was not accomplished without an increase 
of capital of about seven millions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer offered for every 100/. of Five per Cents, 105/. 
of the New Four per Cents ; a measure which yielded to the 
subscribers an interest of 4. 4s. per. cent. and converted 
148,000,000/. of the former denomination of stock, into 
155,000,000/. of the latter. There was, no doubt, a consi- 
derable saving effected, in point of interest, by this change 
of denomination ; but it would perhaps have been more po- 
litic to allow a trifle additional in the shape of annual rent, 
ae to add seven miillions of permanent capital to the public 

ebt. 

We conclude by reminding our authors, that their schemes 
are by no means original, and that the advantages and the 
disadvantages attending them, have been carefully weighed 
loug since by able writers and practical financiers. Sir 
James Stewart, more than fifty years ago, proposed that 
funds of a lower name should be convertible into those of a 
higher, at the pleasure of the holder, and that a small in- 
ducement in point of price should be held out to the sub- 
scriber. 


* Suppose,” says he, ‘“ that in time of war, the nation’s cre- 
ditors should be allowed, at certain times, to subscribe their ca- 
pitals in books opened at the Bank for that purpose, at one quarter 
per cent. above the selling price. Would not this have the good 
effect of supporting the price of stocks on the one hand, and of 
reducing the capitul of the national debt upon the other ?”? - 


To illustrate his views, he gives the following example: 


‘¢ Let me suppose that in time of war, the 3 per cents, sell at 
743, might not Government receive them at 75, and constitute 
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the new subscription at 4 per cent.? What interest could any one 
have not to subscribe, who at such a time intends to sell his stock ? 
His 3 per cents sold to Government at 75, and turned into a 
4 per cent. would afterwards, when sold in the market, produce 


} per cent. more than if it had not been subcribed into the new 
fund.” 


The same object was contemplated, and somewhat simi- 
lar means proposed by Dr. Price, in the preface to the 
third edition of his work on Reversionary Pavinents. In 
the event of the several funds rising considerably above par, 
he recommended that, instead of lowering the interest on 
such funds, the capitals should be reduced to a smaller 
amount under a higher denomination of stock. 


‘* The 3 per cents,” says he, * being at 110/. and consequent! 
an immediate loss of 10/. arising to the proprietors from every 1004. 
paid off, in order to prevent this loss, they would probably con- 
sent to a deduction from their capital of double this sum, pro- 
vided what remained was made irredeemable for fifteen years, and 
the same interest continued. In this case they would submit for the 
present to no more than the imposition of a new name on their ca- 
pital. . That is, every proprietor of 100/. stock, being to receive 
3/, per annum for it, as he had always done, he would suffer onl 
the * yee wee of having it called by the name of gol. 
stock.” 


This brief extract contains the sum and substance of the 
two Tracts now before us; with the exception that,  in- 
stead of waiting for a favourable turn of affairs, and availing 
ourselves of it, as Dr. Price recommends, Mr. Brickwood 
and his parliamentary colleague press the necessity of cre- 
ating an occasion, and of instantly putting their experiment 
to the test. Still, we repeat, the arguments used by them in 
support of their respective projects deserve attention, and 
seem well calculated to correct certain errors in which this 
country has too long persevered. 








Art. VI. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the County of Lincoln. 
By George Weir. Second Edition. S8vo. Sherwood 
and Co. 1822. 


IN this systewatizing age topographical works might if ne- 
cessary be arranged in various classes from the extensive 
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and elaborate county history down to the one shilling 
guide to a miserable fishing village which in the summer 
season claims the distinction of a watering place. In such 
a classification the local histories of cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts, might probably hold the second rank, and amoung such 
the work before us must be placed. 

The Soke of Horncastle would thirty .years since have 
been fairly described as the first habitable land at which the 
traveller arrives after passing from Boston over the great 
range of the Lincolnshire fens. Important changes have how- 
ever taken place, an extent of more than forty thousand acres 
which formerly constituted the fen, which in winter was fre- 
quently a more or less continuous sheet of water, and in 
summer was partially grazed by vast herds of cattle turned - 
loose upon the waste ; this whole country on which not a tree 
could then be found is now drained, inclosed, under regular 
courses of husbandry and thickly inhabited. However these 
changes may have benefited the agriculturist, one class of 
beings has greatly suffered by the new system of affairs ; the 
myriads of geese which this district supported and which 
(plucking times excepted) must have enjoyed the paradise 
of their nature, have nearly disappeared. The prevalence of 
intermittent fevers in the fen districts is a fact so well known, 
that it has even left the whole county under an accusation of 
unhealthiness, but a singular circumstance has been brought 
forward by a distinguished physician ; that since the drainage 
although agues have considerably diminished, pulmonary 
complaints which were before rare have now become more 
common. In some respects we regret that the fens do not 
come within the plan assigned by Mr. Weir to his work, for 
there is much in the natural bistory of such a country that is 
peculiar ; the birds, insects, and plants differ widely from 
those of more favoured regions and have never received the 
attentive investigation they deserved, and though the face of 
the country is so changed that many of these characteristics 
are lost; yet there are still the remains of curious customs and 
local peculiarities which if well collected and_ illustrated 
would be by no means devoid of interest. 

To return to the work before us, Horncastle from which 
the Soke is named, will be recognized by many as having long 
been celebrated for the largest horse-fair in England. Ac- 
cording to our author the site of the present town was for- 
merly occupied by a Roman fortification. Of this, the coins 
which are still found, with the remains of Roman masonry 
and pottery afford ample proof. He considers it to have 
been the Benovallum, (p. 4) of Ravennas and his reasoning 
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on the subject ifnot conclusive, appears as satisfactory as the 
nature of the subject will admit. It is situate upon the river 


Bane, and is the only place thus circumstanced where Roman 
vestiges have been observed to any extent. 


** It is indeed probable that the Romans were induced at first 
to make a station at this place, from its convenient situation, easily 
rendered defensible by a vallum or temporary barrier drawn across 
the confluence of the two rivers from one bank to the other.’ 


P, 4. 


We have quoted this passage for the purpose of suggesting 
that it is not at all necessary to the author’s argument that 
the term vallum should imply a “ temporary” barrier ; for 
although from the mode of its construction it might frequently 
be used as such, yet the Romans used the same term in cases 
where permanence was required, and thus we find it termi- 
nating the names of some of their regularly fortified stations. 
According to Salmasiys vallus is a sort of derivative from 
varus a forked stick, but Virgil in describing one of the works 
of the farmer mentions the sharpening of stakes and forked 
sticks, calling the former valli. Casar has minutely de- 
scribed the method of raising a defence of stakes (valli) with 
a ditch before them, and from this part of the construction 
came the word vallum, signifying the fence of a fortification, 
and even by corruption it was used at times for a turf wall. 

By the Saxons it is conjectured, (p. 5.) that the name was 
changed to Hyrneastre, and on the authority of Leland, it is 
stated that Horia the Saxon “ enstrengthened this fortress.” 
This statement of the Saxon possession and name in the fifth 
century may at first sight appear to invalidate that of the 
anonymous Ravennas (of Ravenna) who it is believed wrote 
about the end of the ninth e entury, and calls the place still Be- 
novallum, but it must be remembered that this writer appears 
to have compiled his geographical work from numerous 
Roman documents in which he would find their names of places 
still retained, Grants to faithful or at least successful warriors 
in feudal times and subsequent donations to religious esta- 
blishments form the connecting links by which as might be 
expected the history is attached to the sale and purchase 
records of present times. In these transitions the only events 
of great public importance arose out of the troubles of the 
civil wars, and the veighbourbood of Horncastle seems to have 
witnessed some bloody fights between the forces of Charles 
and the parliament. 

Among the antiquities of the place the coins of its Roman 
inhabitants form an interesting feature ; those of Caligula are 
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the earliest, and those of Valentinian the latest that have 
come under the author’s notice. 7 

The present state of the town is next described, and a 
condensed but accurate account is given of the neighbouring 
parishes ; in which the descriptions of their churches, and 
the annals connected with them form of course prominent 
features. ‘The recent coronation gives a peculiar degree of 
interest to the account of Scrivelsby, the residence and ser- 
vice fee of the hereditary champions of England. 


“ At the time of compiling the Doomesday survey, it appears 
that part of this parish, then called Scrivelesby was annexed to the 
Soke of Horncastle, which was then retained by the conqueror. 
By the same record the manor appears to have been then holden 
by Robert de Spencer, but by what service is not said. How it 

assed from De Spencer to the family of Marmyon; whether by 
inheritance, or escheat of the crown, and subsequent grant, can- 
not now be ascertained. It was however shortly after in the te- 
nure of Robert Marmyon, whose male descendants enjoyed the same 


until the twentieth year of Edward the First, (1292,) when Philip 


last Lord Marmyon died seized of this manor, holden by ba- 
rony, and the service of champion to the kings of England on their 
coronation day; and seized alse of the castle of Tamworth in 
Warwickshire, held therewith as parcel of his barony, but by 
the service of knights’ fees, to attend the king in his wars in 
Wales. This Philip had only female issue, and between them his 
great estates here, in Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and elsewhere, 
were divided. By this partition, the manor and barony of Scrive- 
lesby were allotted to Joan, the youngest daughter, by whose grand- 
daughter and heir the same passed in marriage to Sir John Dy- 
moke, who with Margaret, his wife, had livery thereof in the 
twenty-third year of Edward the third. 

‘« At the coronation of Richard the second, Sir John Dymoke 
claimed in right of his wife, to perform the office of champion : 
this right was counter-claimed by Baldwin Freville, who as Lord of 
Tamworth, also claimed to perform that service; but the commis- 
sioners of the court of claims deciding in favour of Sir John Dy- 
moke, he performed that office ; and from that period to the pre- 
sent time, nearly five hundred years, their male issue have con- 
tinued in possession of the same inheritance. ‘The present champion, 
the Rev. John Dymoke is the seventeenth of his family from Sir 
John Dymoke, who has inherited that high and singular office,” 
P. 62. 


Bolingbroke is interesting as the irth-place of our fourth 
Henry, but of an extensive castle which formerly existed 
there scarcely a vestige now remains. Revesby and its 
Abbey, the seat of the late lamented president of the Royal 
Society gives the author an opportunity of inserting a short 
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memoir of that distinguished character. ‘Tattershall Castle 
though now buta ruin is one of the finest specimens of brick- 
work in the kingdom. The place was originally the service 
fee of Eudo and Pingo, two Norman barons, and after 
cme ni various hands it became the property of the 

reasurer Cromwell, who in 1440, erected the present 
castle. 

«* The part now remaining is a rectangular brick tower of ex- 
quisite workmanship, about one hundred feet in height, divided 
into four stories, and flanked by four octagonal turrets ; and is raised 
on ponderous arches, forming spacious vaults, which extend 
through the angles of the building, into the bases of the turrets. 
Under the crown of these vaults was a deep well which is now filled 
up. The walls are of great thickness peer that on the east 
side, in which are several galleries and narrow rooms, arched in a 
curious manner, through which communications were obtained 
with the principal apartments in the several stories, from the great 
stairs in the south-east turret. The east wall also contains the 
chimnies.” P, 87. 


Two exceedingly rich ornamented chimney pieces still re- 
main, and a good plate of them is given in the work. 

In conclusion we have an outline of the natural history of 
the district. Its geolpgical features are first noticed and 
are illustrated by a map and section of the strata. From its 
situation on the eastern coast of this island any one acquaint- 
ed with the subject would be able pretty nearly to foretell the 
nature and succession of strata so completely at the top of the 
British series of superposition. Accordingly we find chalk, 
sandstone, and shale with clay and abundance of alluvial 
matter. In a work like the present minute details are per- 
haps not to be expected, but unless we are greatly mistaken 
there is yet in this part of the county of Lincoln, a wide tield 
for the cautious research of some accurate geologist. Further 
investigation might perhaps refer the upper bed of clay to 
some known deposition analogous to it in another part of this 
island. We have next the two well known beds of chalk ; 
the beds of a brick red colour which in this county and in 
Yorkshire, sometimes alternate with the common white chalk 
are singular and have been little examined, it would be a point 
of some interest to ascertain whether the organic remains of 
these beds differ from those contained in the white deposite. 
A stratum of ‘‘ coarse brown pebly sand,” then an “ alter- 
nating bed of oolites and clay,” then another bed of sand- 
stone ‘‘ varying from a light grey to a dark brown,” and 
lastly a “‘ bed of shale,” 150 yards in thickness conclude the 
features of the district. 
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The first bed of sand does not appear to contain organic 
remains at least none are mentioned as belonging to it. The 
oolites and clay are intelligible enough, but the succeeding 
sandstone may cause a question whether it belongs to the 
green sand or iron sand orto both. ‘The evidence afforded 
by the organic remains will place part of it in the green sand 
division and the absence of every species of alcionum may at 

resent make it questionable whether any part is to be re- 
horse to the iron sand. The lowest bed termed shale belongs 
evidently to the oolite formation, and its more clayey parts are 
analogous to the Oxford clay of geologists. Among the 
fossils which are quoted as belonging to this stratum we think 
we can also recognise some belonging to the lias limestone, 
It is in this deposite (if we are rightly informed) that some spe- 
culators more spirited than wise have recently sunk a shaft of 
more than one hundred yards in depth in search of coal. Frag- 
ments of shale sufficiently bituminous to be combustible, many 
of which occur in analogous strata, have enabled the designing 
workmen to persuade their employers that by penetrating far 
enough coal might be found. A very slight acquaintance 
with the structure of our island is sufficient to shew the fal- 
lacy of sach a hope ; but if it should prove any source of con- 
solation to the adventurers they may find parallel cases of 
disappoinment in Conybeare and Philip’s very valuable work 
on the geology of England and Wales, p. 193. 

After noticing a short list of the most interesting indi- 
genous plants we prepare to close the volume of these 
Sketches. It would perhaps be an improvement if the list of 
organic remains belonging to each stratum was made imme- 
diately to follow the description of it, as in that case the refe- 
rence would be easy, and if these lists were made with strict 
precision the comparison of each stratum with some one ana- 
logous to it elsewhere would become an easy task. 

Some cf the engravings are extremely neat, and the vig- 
nette of two Roman urns exhibits that peculiar elegance of 
form which even in works of little cost that nation seems 
never to have lost sight of. 

If indefatigable research among records of authority, with 
a judicious selection of matter, if a small but comprehensive 
and neat volume at a moderate price be merits in an autbor 
we think to Mr. Weir we may fairly attribute them. It is 
clear that the publication of works of this sort is of all others 
the most certain step towards the formation of accurate 
county histories, for thus by the united labours of many in- 
dividuals a fund of matter is prepared for the arranging hand 
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of any judicious compiler; and the deficiency of good county 
histories does fully prove that a must elapse before each 
county- can produce its Hasted, Whittaker, or Morant. 


| LNA ES! FEARS EO 


Arr. VII. The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, 
Mariner. 12mo. pp. 226. Cadell. 1822. 


Every body who has been in Edinburgh has probably seen 
a feeble old man, wandering about the streets, in search of 
the few scraps, bones, and small pieces of coal, which the 
kennels of that thrifty metropolis supply to the needy. 
One of those who has often remarked him, and who is 
otherwise unable to relieve his pressing wants, has done no 
small act of kindness to the poor veteran and to the public, 
by collecting from his own mouth the narrative which forms 
the subject matter of the pages now before us. It is not 
that John Nicol’s life (though tinged with great variety of 
colour) presents more diversified adventures than that of 
many, perhaps of most others, who have been bred to the sea ; 
but there is an air of truth and simplicity about his state- 
ment of the things which he has seen, e¢ quorum pars magna 
fuit, which is irresistibly attractive. It may seem strange 
ta praise an authentic story by assimilating it to a work of 
fiction; yet so natural is the manner of this volume, that 
we were forced to satisfy ourselves respecting the personal 
existence of its hero before we could quite believe that it 
was not a most happy imitation, in brief, of the inimitable 
Robinson Crusoe. 

John Nicol was born in 1755, at Currie, a small village 
about six miles from Edinburgh. His mother died in child- 
bed, leaving five bairns behind her; of these two died 
young ; one went to America and was never heard of more ; 
the eldest was killed in action in the West Indies, after 
having attained the honourable rank of Lieutenant in the 
navy ; and the hero of the present eventful story was des- 
tined to see more vicissitudes than any other of his family. 
In his own words, ‘* ‘Twice I circumnavigated the globe ; 
three times I was in China; twice in Egypt; and more than 
once sailed along the whole land-board of America, from 
Nootka Sound to Cape Horn; twice I doubled it.” 

His father was a cooper, a man of talent and information, 
who sought to bring up John to his own trade. John, 
however, had read Robinson Crusoe many times over, bad 
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passed all his spare hours, during a residence at Borrow- 
stownness, in boats, had once sailed in the Glasgow and 
Paisley packet from Leith to London, and longed incurably 
to be a sailor. 

Nevertheless he was apprenticed to a cooper, and he did 
not abscond from his indentures. When the tedious time 
had expired, he entered on board the Kent's Regard, 
which, in 1776, was stationed as a tender in the ith 
Roads. ‘Hence he was transferred, as cooper, to the Pro- 
teus, a twenty-gun ship, under orders for New York, with 
ordnance stores, and 100 troops to man the floating bat- 
teries on Lake Champlain. The magnificence of the St. 
Lawrence appears to have impressed him deeply, and he 
was much surprised by the vast floats of wood, surmounted 
with whole families, which glided down the river for many 
hundred miles. Without knowing it, he was at heart a 
poet. 


‘‘ I can think of no pleasure more touching to the feelings, and 
soothing to the mind, than to lie upon the green banks, and listen 
to the melodious voices of the women, of a summer evening, as 
they row along in their batteaux, keeping time to the stroke of the 
oar. For hours I have lain over the breast-netting, looking and 
listening to them, unconscious of the lapse of time.”” P. 16. 


Having landed their troops and stores, they sailed with 
convoy to the West Indies. Here he ‘ took the country 
fever.” Several of his shipmates died, and he himself 
seems to have recovered very much out of dread of the land- 
crabs, which he saw running through their graves. The 
blacks eat these loathsome animals on the principle of reta- 
liation ; for when Nicol remoastrated with them, they re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why they eat me.” 

Alter a return to England, he next sailed to Newfound- 
land. For three weeks they neither saw sun nor sky, but 
lay before the harbour of St. John enveloped in fog, and un- 
able to move The Proteus became unfit for service, and 
was converted into a prison ship. Nicol spent eighteen 
months on shore, and was then ordered to join the Surprise, 
a twenty-eight gun frigate. 


“On board the Surprise we had a rougher crew than in the 
Proteus: ninety of them were Irishmen, the rest from Scotland and 
England. We kept cruising about, taking numbers of the Ame- 
rican privateers. After a short but severe action, we took the Ja- 
son of Boston, commanded by the famous Captain Manly, who 
had been commodore in the American service, had been taken 
prisoner, and broke his parole. When Captain Reeves hailed 
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and ordered him to strike, he returned for answer, ‘ Fire away ! 
Ihave as many guns as you.’ He had heavier metal, but fewer 
men than the Surprise. He fought us for a long time. I was 
serving powder as busy as I could, the shot and splinters flying in 
all directions ; when I heard the Irishmen call from one of the 
guns (they fought like devils, and the captain was fond of them 
upon that account,) ‘ Hallo, Bungs, where are you?” I looked 
to their gun, and saw the horns of my study *, across its mouth ; the 
next moment it was through the Jason’s side. The rogues thus 
disposed of my study, which I had been using just before the 
action commenced, and had placed in a secure place, as I thought, 
out of their reach. * Bungs for ever!’ they shouted, when they saw 
the dreadful hole it made in the Jason’s side. Bungs was the name 
they always gave the cooper. When Captain Manly came on 
board the Surprise, to deliver his sword to Captain Reeves, the 
half of the rim of his hat was shot otf. Our captain returned his 
sword to him again, saying, ‘ You have had a narrow escape, 
Manly.’—* I wish to God, it had been my head,’ he replied.” 
P. 27. 


In this ship he continued without any particular incident, 
till she was paid off in March, 1783. 

-Life, and a sailor’s life in particular (at least while on 
shore) is nothing without love; and with his prize-money and 
his pay in his pocket, a discharged mariner has little diffi- 
culty in procuring a bella donna. John Nicol fell in love 
to his heart’s content with a wealthy farmer’s daughter, 
bound with him on a stage-coach voyage from London to 
Newcastle. 


“I felt a something uncommon arise in my breast as we sat side 
by side ; I could think of nothing but my pretty companion; my 
attentions were not disagreeable to her, and I began to think of 
settling, and how happy I might be with such a wife.” P, 40. 


But all his savings were in his chest on board the Leith 
smack, in which, by being too late, he had lost his passage ; 
und in order to recover his treasure, he was obliged to 
abandon his pretty Mary, though with a promise of return. 
In three wet he did return, but, alas, Mary proved a jilt. 

A trip to Greenland was succeeded by one to Granada. 
Here he learned three Negro melodies, which may be re- 
mended to Sir John Stevenson’s notice. The first is pathetic. 

«* IT lost my shoe in an old canoe, 
Johnio ! come Winum s0; 
I lost my boot in a pilot boat, 
ohnio! come Winum so. 


The second is satirical. 





* Anvil. “ 
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‘* My Massa a bad man, 
My Missis cry honey, 
Is this the d—n niger, 
You buy wi my money. 
Ting a ring ting, ting a ring, tarro. 


‘* Missis cry niger man 
Do no work, but eatee ; 
She boil three eggs in pan, 
And gi the broth to me. 
Ting a ring ting, ting a ring ting, tarro.”’ 


The third is drastic and didactic. The slaves accommo- 
date to it all their motions while at work. 


“ Work away, body, bo, 
Work aa, jollaa.” 


There is quite as much meaning, and far less michief, in 
these “ simple songs,” than in many of the warblings, Scotch, 
Irish, Hebrew, or National, with which the would-be mu- 
sical world has of late years so unsparingly been deluged. 

Nicol’s next voyage was one of discovery. He engaged 
with Captain Portlock, in the King George, in 1785. At 
St. Jago he met with an adventure, which may be remem- 
bered as a salutary caution by those who are likely to traffic 
in Portugal mutton. 

“¢ The island is badly cultivated, but abounds in cattle. We 
exchanged old clothes for sheep, or any thing the men wanted. 
The Portuguese here are great rogues. I bought two fat sheep 
from one of them. The bargain was made, and I was going to 
lead away 7 purchase, when he gave a whistle, and my sheep 
scampered off to the fields. The fellow laughed at my surprise. 
I had a great mind to give him a beating for his trick, and take 
my clothes from him; but we had strict orders not to quarrel with 
the people on any account. At length he made a sign that I 
might have them again by giving a few more articles. I had no 


alternative but tolose what I had given, or submit to his roguery: 
I gave a sign I would ; he gave another whistle, and the sheep re- 


warned to his side. I secured them before I gave the second price.” 
- 67. 

Falkland Islands, Cape Horn, Slater’s Land, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Nootka Sound were successively touched 
at during the voyage; but we meet with little that is new 
in the description of any of them. He then sailed to China. 
The Chinese, says Nicol, eat every thing in which there 
is life. Even the rats, which a Newfoundland dog was used 
to catch by night, were bartered for as food on the following 
morning. One day the Newfoundland dog bit a native boy 
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‘“* I wasextremely sorry for it, and, after beating him, dressed the 
boy's hurt, which was not severe. I gave the boy a few cass, who 
went away quite pleased. In a short time after I saw him coming 
back, and his father leading him. I looked for squalls, but the fa- 
ther only asked a few hairs out from under Neptune's fore leg, 
close to the body; he would take them from no other part, and 
stuck them all over the wound. He went away content. 1! had 
often heard, when a person had been tipsy the evening before, 
people tell him to take a hair of the dog that bit him, but never 
saw it in the literal sense before.”? P. 100. 


The Chinese are distinguished for extraordinary longitude 
of nails. Many wear them half as long as the rest of their 
fingers, and pride themselves not a little on their whiteness 
and cleanliness. By means of these riders they hold more 
dollars in one paw, than an Englishman can hold in both. 
But shaking hands is quite out of fashion. 

This voyage of discovery lasted nearly three years, and 
Nicol’s next birth was in a female convict-ship. His nar- 
rative confirms the disgusting accounts which we have before 
had occasion to refer to, of the gross mismanagement with 
which these expeditions were at first attended. The ship 
was one vast brothel, and all hopes of penitence or amend- 
ment, during the passage, were dissipated by authorized 

rostitution. One of the women bore a son to Nicol while on 
board, and he would have married her immediately after, if 
he had not been compelled to return to England. For many 
years he continued an unavailing pursuit of his beloved, and 
we doubt not, that the fighting these amorous battles o/er 
again has been to him the most interesting part of- the com- 
position of his volume. ~ The Lady Julian contained 245 
female convicts. Few were very bad characters; most were 
condemned for petty crimes; many only as disorderly, [this 
must be a mistake] the colony at the time being in great 
want of women. 


“ One, a Scottish girl, broke her heart, and died in the river ; 
she was buried at Dartford. Four were pardoned pn account of 
his majesty’s recovery. The poor young Scottish girl 1 have never 
yet got out of my mind; she was young and beautiful, even in 
the convict dress, but pale as death, and her eyes red with 
weeping. She never spoke to any of the other women, or came 
as doth. She was constantly seen sitting in the same corner from 
morning to night; even the time of meals roused her not. My 
heart bled for her,—she was a countrywoman in misfortune. I 
offered her consolation, but her hopes and heart had sunk. 
When I spoke she heeded me not, or only answered with sighs and 
tears; if I spoke of Scotland she would wring her hands and sob, 
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until I thought her heart would burst. 1 endeavoured to get her 
sad story from her lips, but she was silent as the grave to 
which she hastened. I lent her my Bible to comfort her, but she 
read it not; she laid it on her lap after kissing it, and only hedewed 


it with her tears. At length she sunk into the grave of no disease 
but a broken heart.” P. i11. 


Mrs. Barnsley was of another mood. She used to boast 
of hereditary honours. She herself was a distinguished 
shop-lifter, and all her family for more than a century had 
been known as swindlers or highwaymen. <A brother of 
the last named caste, frequently visited her while in the 
river “ as well dressed and genteel in his appearance as any 
gentleman.” 

We must not stop upon our hero’s pursuit of his Sarah. 
She so dwelt upon bis imagination, that on his return to 
England he engaged himself on board a South Sea whaler, 
in the hope of making his way to her place of exile, and 
it was not until he reached the fishing ground, that he 
learned her infidelity from a convict who had escaped thither. 
She had accompanied another man to Bombay; and her 
flight cost Nicol a second voyage to China. 

We next find him pressed and employed on board the 
Goliah, of 74, in Sir John Jervis’s (the late Lord St. Vincent's) 
fleet, blockading Toulon. . His account of the action which 
followed is most characteristic of an English sailor, 


‘“* While we lay at Lisbon we got private intelligence overland 
that the Spanish fleet was at sea. We with all dispatch set sail in 
ursuit of them. We were so fortunate as to come in sight of them 
break of day, on the 14th'of February, off Cape St. Vincent. 
They consisted of twenty-five sail, mostly three-deckers. We 
were only eighteen; but we were English, and we gave them their 
Valentines in style. Soon as we came in sight, a bustle commenced, 
not to be conceived or described. To do it justice, while every 
man was as busy as he could be, the greatest order prevailed. A 
serious cast was to be perceived on every face ; but not a shade of 
doubt or fear. We rejoiced in a general action ; not that we loved 
fighting; but we all wished to be free to returp to our homes, and 
follow our own pursuits. We knew there was no other way of ob- 
taining this than by defeating the uae ‘ The hotter the war 
the sooner the peace,’ was a saying with us. When every thing 
was cleared, the ports open, the matches lighted, and guns run 
out, then we gave them three such cheers as are only to be heard 
in a British man-of-war. This intimidates the enemy more than a 
broadside, as they have often declared to me. It shows them all 
is right; and the men in the = spirit baying to be at them. 
e : 
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During the action, my situation was not one of danger, but most 
wounding to my feelings, and trying to my patience. I was sta- 
tioned in the after-magazine, serving powder from the sereen, and 
could see nothing; but I could feel every shot that struck the 
Goliah ; and the cries and groans of the wounded were most dis. 
tressing, as there was only the thickness of the blankets of the 
screen between me and them, Busy as I was, the time hung upon 
me witha dreary weight. Not a soul spoke to me but the master- 
at-arms, as he went his rounds to inquire if all was safe. No 
sick person ever longed more for his physician than I for the voice 
of the master-at-arms. ‘The surgeon’s-mate, at the commence- 
ment of the action, spoke a little ; but his hands were soon too full 
of his own affairs. ‘1 hose who were carrying run like wild crea- 
tures, and scarce opened their lips. I would far rather have been on 
the decks, amid the bustle, for there the time flew on eagle’s wings. 
The Goliah was sore beset ; for some time she had two three-deckers 
upon her, The men stood to their guns as cool as if they had 
been exercising. The Admiral ordered the Britannia to our as- 
sistance. Iron-sides, with her forty-twos, soon made them sheer 
off*, ‘Towards the close of the action, the men were very weary. 
One lad put his head out of the port-hole, saying, * D—n them, 
are they not going to strike yet?’ For us to strike was out of the 
question. 

“ At length the roar of the guns ceased, and I came on deck to 
see the effects ofa great sea engagement ; but such a scene of blood 
and desolation I want words to express. I had been in a great 
number of actions with single ships in the Proteus and Surprise, 
during the seven years I was inthem. This was my first action in 
a fleet, and I had only a small share in it, We had destroyed a 

reat number, and secured four three-deckers. One, they had the 
impiety to call the Holy Ghost, we wished much to get ; but they 
towed her off. The fleet was in such a shattered situation, we lay 
twenty-four hours in sight of them, repairing our rigging. It is 
after the action the disagreeable part commences; the crews are 
wrought to the utmost of the strength; for days they have no 
remission of their toil; repairing the rigging, and other parts 
injured in the action; their spirits are broke by fatigue: they have 
no leisure to talk of the battle ; and when the usual round of duty 
returns, we do not choose to revert to a disagreeable subject, Who 
can speak of what he did, where all did their utmost? One of my 
messmates had the heel of his shoe shot off; the skin was not broke, 
yet his swelled and became black. He was lame for a long 
time.” P. 178, 





* “The Britannia is a first-rate, carrying 110 guns. She was the only ship 
that carried 42 pounders on her lower deck, and $2 on her middle deck. 
She pee the pore built ship in the navy; the sailors upon this account called 
her ‘ Tron-Sides.’” , 
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The Goliah soon joined Lord Nelson. We must give 
the battle of the Nile as a companion picture to the last 
extract. 


** We had our anchors out at our stern port with a spring upon 
them, and the cable carried along the ship’s side, so that the 
anchors were at our bows, as if there was no change in the ar- 
rangement. This was to prevent the ships from swinging round, as 
every ship was to be brought to by her stern, e ran in be- 
tween the French fleet and the shore, to prevent any communica- 
tion between the enemy and the shore. Soon as they were in 
sight, a signal was made from the Admiral’s ship for every vessel, 
as she came up, to make the best of her way, firing upon the 
French ships as she passed, and ‘ every man to take his bird,’ as 
we joking called it. The Goliah led the van. There was a 
French frigate right in our way. Captain Foley cried, ‘ Sink that 
brute; what does he there?’ In a moment she went to the bot- 
tom, and her crew were seen running into her rigging. The sun 
was just setting as we went into the bay, and a red and fiery sun it 
was, I would, if I had had my choice, been on the deck; there 
1 would have scen what was passing, and the time would not have 
hung so heavy ; but every man does his duty with spirit, whether 
his station be in the slaughter-house, or the magazine*. 

“ TI saw as little of this action as I did of the one on the 14th 
February off Cape St. Vincent. My station was in the powder ma- 
gazine with the gunner. As we entered the bay, we stripped to 
our trowsers, opened our ports, cleared, and every ship we passed 
gave them a broad-side and three cheers. Any information we 
got was from the boys and women who carried the powder. The 
women behaved as well as the men, and got a present for their 
bravery from the Grand Signior.. When the French Admiral’s 
ship blew up, the Goliah got such a shake, we thought the after- 
part of her had blown up, until the boys told us what it was. 
They brought us every now and then the cheering news of another 
rench ship having struck, and we answered the cheers on deck 
with heart-felt joy. In the heat of the action, a shot came right 
into the magazine, but did no harm, as the carpenters plugged it up, 
and stopped the water that was rushing in. I was much indebted 
to the gunner’s wife, who gave her husband and me a drink of 
wine every now and then, which lessened our fatigue much. 
There were some of the women wounded, and one woman be- 
longing to Leith died of her wounds, and was buricd un a small 
island in the bay. One woman bore a son in the heat of the ae- 


went on deck to view the state of the fleets, and an awful sig 


~<a 





* “ The seamen call the lower deck, near the omin-mast, the slaughter hotise 
as. it is a mid-ships, and the enenry aim their fire principally at the body of the 
ship.” 


Ee 


tion; she belonged to Edinburgh. When we ceased firings rT 
t.it 
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was. The whole bay was covered with dead bodies, mangled, 
wounded, and scorehed, not a bit of clothes on them except their 
trowsers, There were a number of French belonging to the 
French Admiral’s ship, the L’Orient, who had swam to the Go- 
liah, and were cowering uncer her forecastle. Poor fellows, 
they were brought on board, and Captain Foley ordered them 
down to the steward’s room, to get provisions and clothing. One 
thing I observed in these Frenchmen quite different from any thing 
I had ever before observed. In the American war, when we 
took a French ship, the Duke de Chartres, the prisoners were as 
merry as if they Had taken us, only saying, ‘ Fortune de guerre,’ 
——you take me to-day, I take you to-morrow. Thost we now 
had on board were thankful for our kindness, but were sullen, 
and as downcast as if each had lost a ship of his own. The only 
incidents I heard of are two. One lad who was stationed by a 
salt box, on which he sat to give out cartridges, and keep the 
lid close,—it is a trying birth,—when asked for a cartridge, he 
gave none, yet he sat upright ; his eyes were open. One of the 
men gave him a push ; he fell all his length on the deck, There 
was not a blemish on his body, yet he was quite dead, and was 
thrown over-board. The other, a lad who had the match in his 
hand to fire his gun. In the act of applying it a shot took off his 
arm; it hung by a small piece of skin. The match fell to 
the deck. He looked to his arm, and seeing what had happened, 
seized the match in his left hand, and fired off the gun before he 
went to the cock.pit to have it dressed. They were in our mess, 
or I might never have heard of it. Two of the mess were killed, 
and I knew not of it until the day after. Thus terminated the 
glorious first of August, the busiest night in my life.” P. 185, 


The expedition to Egypt formed the close of Nicol’s warlike 
exploits. Twenty-five years after he first left Edinburgh as 
a wanderer, he again returned, and having bought a house on 
the Castle Hill, he married a cousin of his own, and esta- 
blished himself as a cooper. Business flourished, till unfor- 
tumately war again broke out, and he was compelled. to 
withdraw himself from the press-gangs. At Cousland, about 
nine miles from Edinburgh, he got employment in Mr. Dick- 
son’s lime-quarries; and, while thus engaged, adopted a 
species of political logic among his companions, which:we 
recommend as highly useful in general practice. © 


“ As Mr. Dickson knew I was anxious for the news, he was s0 
kind as to give me a reading of the newspapers when he was done. 
The other workmen assembled in my cottage on the evenings I got 
them, and I read aloud; then we would discuss the important 
parts together. The others were not friendly to the governmen 
save one, an old soldier, who had been in the East I ; he and 


+ 
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I always sided together. I had broke his Majesty's bread for 
fourteen years, and would not, upon that account, hear his go- 
vernment spoken against, 1 had but poor help from the old soldier, 
and I had them all to contend with; but when I was like to be 
run down, I bothered them with latitudes and longitudes, and the 
old soldier swore to all I said, and we contrived to keep our 
ground, for we had both been great travellers. When they spoke 
of heavy taxes, I talked of China; when they complained of hard 
times, I told them of the West India slaves; but neither could 
make any impression on the other.” P. 204. 


After eleven years he again removed to Edinburgh; but 
work was slack, and his wife proved expensive. Four 
years ago she died, and her funeral and some debts which 
she left behind, compelled him to sell all his property 
excepting a small room in which he lives, and a cellar, 
see is his workshop. In conclussion, he must speak for 

imself. 


“ In the month of August, last year, a cousin of my own made 
me a present of as much money as carried me to London. I 
sailed in the Hawk, London smack. I was only a steerage pas- 
senger, but fared as well as the cabin passengers. I was held 
constantly in tow by the passengers. My spirits were up. 1 was 
at sea again. I had not trode a deck for twenty years before. 
I had always a croud round me, listening to my accounts of the 
former voyages that I had made. Every one was more kind to me 
than another. I was very happy. 

** Upon my arrival in Ladin I waited upon my old captain, 
Portlock; but fortune was now completely against me. He 
had been dead six weeks before my arrival. I left the house ; my 
spirits sunk with grief for his death, and my own disappoint- 


ment, as my chief’ dependance was upon his aid. I then went 


to Somerset House for the certificate of my service; seven 
years in the Proteus, and Surprise, in the American war; and 
seven in the Edgar, Goliah, Ramilies, and Ajax, in the French 
war. I was ordered to go to the Admiralty-Office first, and 
then come back to Somerset House. When I ng 20 at the 
Admiralty-Office, a clerk told me I had been too long of ap- 
plying. I then went down to the Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. I was not acquainted with him; but I knew the Governor 
of Greenwich would be a distressed seaman’s friend. His servant 
told me he was in Scotland. I then waited upon Captain Gore, 
whose son’s life I had saved, but he was not at home. It was ofno 
use to remain in London, as my money wore down apace. 1 took 
my passage back to Edinburgh in the Favourite, London smack, 
and arrived just four weeks froin my first setting out on this voyage 
of disappointment, What can Ido? I must just take what for- 
tune has still in store for me. 
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** At one time, after I came home, I little thought I should 
ever require to apply for a pension; and therefore made no appli- 
cation untill Ireallystood in need of it. 

‘“* J eke out my subsistence in the best manner I can. Coffee 
made from the raspings of bread, (which I obtain from the bakers, ) 
twice a day, is my chief diet. A few potatoes, or any thing I can 
obtain with a few pence, constitute my dinner. My only luxury is 
tobacco, which I have used these forty-five years. To beg I never 
will submit. Could I have obtained a small pension for my past 
services, I should then have reached my utmost earthly wish, and 
the approach of utter helplessness would not haunt me as it at 
present does in my solitary home. Should I be forced to sell it, 
all I would obtain could not keep me, and pay for lodgings for one 
year; then I must go to the poor’s house, which God in his mercy 
forbid. I can look to my death-bed with resignation ; but to the 
poor’s house I cannot look with composure. 

** I have been a wanderer, and the child of chance all my days; 
and now only look for the time when I shall enter my last ship, and 
be anchored with a green turf upon my breast ; and I care not how 
soon the command is given.’”” P. 208, 


We sincerely hope that the object for which this little vo- 
lume is published, may be fully attained; and that its sale 
will enable the aged sailor, whose history it recounts, to 
pass the short remnant of his days without the dread of 
penury, 








Arr. VAIL. A Lecture on the History and Utility of Li- 
derary Institutions. Delivered at the Surrey Institution, 
London, on Friday, November Ast, and again at the 
Russell Institution, on Thursday, December 20, 1822. 
By James Jennings. 8vo. pp. 188. 6s. Sherwood & 
Co. 1823. 


‘Yuk historical and scientific merits of this Lecture do not 
constitute a claim to the honours we are about to bestow 
upon it. Mr. Jennings gives his readers rather less infor- 
mation about Academies, Lyceums, and Institutions, than 
they may gather from the London Directory, or the Guide to 
‘aris. His literary talents will be appreciated when our 
extracts have been read, and the witlity of the whole per- 
formance will be placed in a strikiyg point of view. His 
object, in this Lecture ‘‘ of two hours and twenty minutes,” 
is to uphold the sinking fortanes of the Surrey Institution. 
Accordingly he furnishes ‘a select, yet numerous audience,” 
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‘with the result of years of patientthought.” He is thanked 
for his exertions by the Surrey managers, and he dismisses 
the misrepresentation to which his Lecture gave rise in the 
following dignified strain— 


* It was his intention to have noticed some extraordinary misre- 
presentions, to which the delivery of this Lecture at the Surrey 
Institution, gave rise; but, upon mature delibetation, he is per- 
suaded that silence is the best course, ‘The important subjects 
here discussed, ought not to be mixed up with that evanescent 
and garrulous anility, the frequent accompaniment of an imbecile 
understanding, which would attempt to judge of the writings of 
those who soar beyond its ken, or whites comprehensiveness cludes 
its grasp——Requiescat in pace.” P. xi. 


The curtain is then drawn up, and, alter learning that 
man is @ PROGRESSIVE BEING, and a being eminently social 
we are reminded of ‘‘ our duty to communicate that know 
ledge which we have acquired,’’ and of the fitness of Literary 
Institutions for that purpose.—Apropos to Literary Institu- 
tions, (for ‘‘ they ought to embrace the whole circle of human 
knowledge,”) we have the following full and satisfactory ac- 
count of the Bible, the Jews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 


os 


The most ancient volume (or rather books), of which we 
have ahy satisfactory information, and which has come down tous, 
is the Old Testament. A voluine, most certainly, deserving, even 
as a specimen of the earliest literature, our marked and respectful 
attention. The existence of such a book proves that the Jews 
were not inattentive to the advantages of recorded knowledge; nor 
to the striking events occurring in their own history. ‘The Jews, 
when in the zenith of their the aes 6 were, evidently, compared 
with the nations which surrounded them, a literary people. They 
had their historians and their chroniclers ; and, as to their poetry, 
who is there that has not felt its pore Bene, its sublimity.—Theif 
srophets were poets ;—their poets prophets. 
me The Egyptians made ides, in an early period of the world, 
great progress in some of the sciences. But it was reserved for 
Greece to shew, under the auspices of PLaro and other sages, the 
progress,which philosophy and literature had made; and to give 
them an impe¢us and a power which they had never before’ ob- 
tained. apt | 

“ It was in Greece that Academies were first institued. Here 
Plato gave his lectures to crowds in the groves of Acaderus, 
near Athens; and here, for forty years, he presided, at the head 
of the first academy, diffusing the knowledge which he had ac/ 
quired to eager and admiring audiences. 
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‘* The example of Greece was afterwards caught by the Romans, 
who established Academies, Lyceums, and other places of public 
resort, where original writers could recite’ their productions, and 


where applause was often as instantaneous as it was merited.” 
P. 6. | 


The Author's notion of the effects and importance of these 
establishments, is admirably described — 


** T pass over the Sociely of Arts, institated in the year 1753, 
and various other associated bodies, to notice those literary esta- 
blishments, which are now giving a tone and character to the age ; 
and the efficiency of which we look for, in vain, in all or any of 
the literary societies of a former period. Need I say that Tallude 
to our Institutions, emphatically so called; to the ATHENEUM 
and other Instirurions at Liverpool; to the Royau Institu- 
TIon ; the Lonpon Instirurien; the Russert LNstTItuTion ; 
and, though last, I hope not least in this metropolis, the SuRRExX 
Institution.” P, 26. 


And those who are in quest of a good specimen of the mock 
heroic, need go no farther than his description of the worthies 
who have flourished at the Surrey. 


** IT must intreat your indulgence here, for dwelling a little 
more on the peculiar feature, the Lecrures, of such literary 
academies. 

** You cannot be unaware of the feeling often excited in pe- 
rusing a literary work of merit and of talent; you have all, perhaps, 
felt the desire, in reading such works as those of Homer, or Vir- 
Gu, of Piaro, or Cicero, to know, if it were possible, per- 
sonally, the authors; to converse with them, and to hear their 
living poetry, and their oral wisdom ; and to learn their habits, 
their manners, and modes of life, from themselves. Who is there 
that would not have been delighted to converse with Mitton, 
with Bacon, or with Locxr? 

** Authors and philosophers were formerly mach more retired 
and recluse than they now are. It was no easy matter to catch a 
sight of Pors, or to hear Sir Isaac Newton. But now, in how 
many instances, have not our great men given us viva voce instruc- 
tion; so that we have caught the stream of knowledge at once 
from the fountain, as when Plato taught in the groves of Acade- 
mus. Oar Roscors, our Davys, our CoceRtpGes, our CAMPBRLLS ; 
and our Hazvirrs, have personally appeared amongst us, at these 
Institutions, vivyfying our minds, and shedding light on our paths. 

+ T have neither time, nor would it now be befitting, to men- 
tion all the gentlemen who have, from the first establishment of 
this Institution, given Lectures here. But you will permit me to 
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name a few of those who have honoured us with their presence, 
their science, and their wisdom. 

* Among those who have paid the debt of nature, I may name 
Dr. Suaw, the able and scientific zoologist. Dr, Lertsom, the 
humane physician, and benevolent philanthropist. The nervous 
and energetic Ocitvir, and Mr. MEapows. 

** Among the living luminaries, I may mention Mr, SAMUEL 
Westry, and the correct and tasteful Crorcu, who have taught 
us music. In Chemistry, the acute and ingenious Tuomson, the 
classic and inquiring Murray, and the explanatory Accum, In 
Physics, Mr. ‘Mase Goov. In Mechanics and Experimental 
Philosophy, Mr. Mitutneron, whose first prelections were, I 
understand, delivered here : he now lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion. In Geology, Mr. Bakewett. On Education, the pervert: 
ing Lancaster,—JoserH Lancaster. On the Philosophy of 
Art, Mr. Lannsrer. On Perspective, Mr. Joun GeorGe Woop. 
On Architecture, the classic Exmes. On Ethics, Dr. Cotryer. 
On various branches of the Belles Lettres, the discriminating 
on and the lofty and truly poetic CoLeringg,” &c. &c, 
iP. 42, 


But the religious tendency of this contemptible publica- 
tion must be our excuse for wasting time upon an examina- 
tion of it. A note to page 12, in which mention had been 
made of Galileo, gives the following description of bigotry— 


“ The bigot, particularly the religious bigot, is, when in pos- 
session of power, generally an oppressor. From the foundation 
of the Christian Faith, to the present time, including the tortures 
of the Inquisition, and the burnings of Smithfield, bigotry has 
too often lifted her withering arm, to blast, as much as in her lies, 
the fair surface of the human intellect. To counteract this desolat- 
ing and injurious state of mind, it cannot be too often inculcated, 
that belief is not an object of the will; that is, we cannot believe 
or disbelieve at pleasure. We believe on any given speculative 
ssubject, as well as others, in exact proportion as previous impres - 
sions have moulded the mind; an attempt to compel belief, so far- 
from altering our ideas, on religious subjects, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly, contributes, most commonly, to fiz them more strongly in 
the understanding; hence the folly of persecution for opinions of 
any kind.” P. 22. 

“ It is the business of education to teach such important ele- 
ments; their being universally imbibed,—bigotry, we may chari- 
tably hope, will be banished from the earth.”’ P, 13. 


In the same strain Mr. Jennings dilates, in a subsequent 
part of his ‘two hours and twenty minutes,” upon the sape- 
riority of an Institution Orator over a Christian Preacher, 
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‘¢ T am aware it may be said, that morals may be left to the 
ministers of the different denominations of religion; and that this 
science may be taught more appropriately in the pulpit, than in 
the lecture-room of an Institution. I should think so too, could I 
be persuaded that our improvement in morals had kept pace with 
the increase in our population, and with the increase of places of 
public worship. But we all know that such is not the case. One 
of the causes of the want of effect in the discourses from the pul- 
pit is, I can have no doubt, in the fashion, much too prevalent, of 
inculcating speculative opinions, rather than an impressive en- 
forcement of moral doctrine and practice. For the persons pro. 
fessedly set apart to instruct us, I entertain a sincere respect ; 
their labours, both in and out of the establishment, are various 
and great; but the science of morals is generally kept too much in 
the back ground. Surely the science of our duties, in the every- 
day conduct of life, is a science that may be made comprehensible, 
useful, and practicable. I most strongly, therefore, recommend 
every season at this, und indeed at every Literary Institution, a 
course, or courses of lectures, on morals, and their application to 
the daily conduct of life. The choice of the lecturer, and the 
style and matter of the lectures, will demand great and peculiar 
care. The existence of a Deity will, of course, be insisted on; 
and the sublime morality of the New ‘Testament be specifically en- 
forced ; but the introduction of mere speculative opinion, or of 
controversial divinity, (of all controversy the most unprofitable, 
and the most to be deprecated,) must be most carefully avoided. 
Thus may that science, which contributes so much to our moral 
and social well-being, (without which, indeed, we can neither be 
moral nor parent social,) become useful to all—of every creed, 
and of every clime. Nor should the lecturer confine himself simply 
to a dry detail of duties, as the terms moral lectures, might seem to 
imply ; by no means. The imagination may be brought to our aid 
here with peculiar propriety, and with much effect, whether in ap- 
posite illustration of a truth, or in impressive similes ; aided, in 
their delivery, by a chastened eloquence, which charms, while it 
instructs. 

“ Indeed I know no place where a person of adroitness, talent 
and eloquence, (I say eloquence,) may make moral lectures more 

owerful, efficient, and attractive, than in the lecture-room of a 
Sisewery Institution. Here men of every persuasion may attend as 
auditors; and here those truths only may be inculcated, which im- 
meditely concern us all; and in the practical application of which, 
all are interested. .The Jew, the Gentile, the Turk, and Christian, 
may, and will, listen to that benevolent moralist, who shall teach 
us how to respect and esteem one another; how best to bear our 
parts here ; how best to contribute to individual and collective hap- 
piness ; and how to become wiser and better men. To that bene- 
volent moralist who shall teach us, and teach us truly, that opi- 
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nions are the effect of impressions made upon our minds by the circle 
of the society in which we move ; and that to be angry with, or feel 
dislike towards, another, for difference of opinion, is just as unwise 
as it is to complain of our difference in stature, in complexion, or 
in features. And that, therefore, in the inculcation of moral 
duties, and in moral practice, difference of opinion must not be 
suffered to destroy (as it unfortunately sometimes does,) that peace 
and happiness, which it is the duty not less than the interest of 
evcry one to endeavour to promote.”’ P, 82. 


And in a long note on this passage, which we have not room 
to extract, he refers to his former definition of Bigotry, and 
denounces the term Toleration, as implylng that ‘‘ the opi- 
nions of the tolerators are indisputably true,” and ‘ the opi- 
nions of the /olerated false. A position which this learned 
person’s philosophy compels him to impugn. 

To make the whole mare complete, Mr. Jennings, had in- 
tended to conclude with an extract from Lallah Rookh, de- 
scriptive of Mr. Thomas Moore’s Millennium. ‘ It is de- 
lightful,” he says, ‘* to look forward in imagination at least 
to that time, 


«* When the glad slave shall lay down 

His broken chain—the tyrant lord his crown— 

‘The priest his book—the conqueror his wreath— 
When from the lips of Trutn one mighty breath 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 

The whole dark pile of human Mock ER1Es, 

‘Then shall the reiGn of MIND commence on earth, 
And starting quick, as from a second birth, 

Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 

Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing.” P. 121, 


Now we say not a word respecting the ignorance, the ab- 
surdity, the bad taste, or the flippancy, of Mr. James Jen- 
nings. We pass over the delicate allusion to his own quali- 
fications for the office of Librarian to the New Surrey Insti- 
tution, (p. 113); aud we merely ask of those who support 
this establishment, whether they really intend to turn it into 
an infidel lecture-room. Our opulent merchants and citizens 
contribute their guinea, as a matter of course, to some two 
or three score of Institutions. The less refined of among their 
number are not unwilling to hear that their sons and daughters 
sit under the learned man, and talk of ‘ progressive being’— 
and mineralogy. But are they aware that such an ignoramus . 
as Mr. James Jennings is permitted to dole out the pt 
cism, infidelity, and nonsense, which are ‘* the result of his 
deliberate convictions—of years of patient thought”—and is 
unanimously thanked by the managers for his excellent Lee- 
ture? 
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Art. IX. The Entail: or the Lairds of Grippy. By the 
Author of Annals of the Parish, Sir Andrew W ylie, &e. 
In Three Volumes. 12mo. li. ts. Cadell. 1823. 


HAVING already broken through the regular order of suc- 
cession, in which Mr. Galt's novels ought perhaps to have 
been noticed, we shall confine our attention in the present 
article to his last and best work: for such we think the 
Entail will be generally considered, whether as regards the 
me a of the plot, the vividness with which the prin- 

tcharacters are delineated, the richness of its humour, 
or the high tragic interest of the main events. The outline 
of the story, comprising as it does the transactions of three 
separate generations, is as follows. Cland Walkinshaw, ‘the 
hero, first bn pears as the orphan and destitute grandson of 
the Laird Kittlestonheugh, (an estate in the neighbonur- 
hood of Glasgow,) who has lost both his whole fortune and 
his only son, the father of Claud, in the ill-fated Darien 
speculation ; and surviving but a short time, leaves his young 
relative entirely dependant on the industry of Mandge Dobbie 
the family nurse, and the only servant who had followed his 
rained fortanes. By the hard exertions of this worthy and 
affectionate creature, the young Claud is maintained and 
educated, and though he subsequently repays her care with 
neglect and ingratitude, his youthful mind religiously retains 
the memory of her injanctions to recover the lost estate of 
his forefathers. Having been furnished by the bounty of 
some kind friends, with a pack and goods, he perseveres 
steadily, for above thirty years of industry and frugality, in 
the prosecution of this plan; and at the period when he is 
introdaced more particularly to our notice, is established as 
a thriving cloth merchant in Glasgow, and has just effected 


the purohase of the farm of Grippy, part of his ancient 
patrimony. 


‘« The feelings of the mariner returning home, when he 
beholds the rising hills of his native land, and the joys and fears of 
the father’s bosom, when, after a long absence, he ches the 
abode of his children, are tame and calm, semnpael to. 4 the deep 
and greedy satisfaction with which the persevering edlar received 
the earth and stone that gave him infeftment of that cold and 
sterile portion of his forefather’s estate. In the same moment he 
formed a resolution worthy of the sentiment he then felt,—a senti- 
wert which, in a less sordid breast, might have almost fiartaken of 
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the pride of virtue. He resolved to marry, and beget children, and 
entail the property, that none of his descendants might ever have 
it in their power to commit the imprudence which had brought his 
grandfather to a morsel, and thrown himself on the world. And 
the same night, after maturely considering the prospects of all the 
heiresses within the probable scope of his ambition, he resolved 
that his affections should be directed towards Miss Girzy Hype, 


the only daughter of Malachi Hypel, the Laird of Plealan 
Vol. I. p. 256. 


After an exquisitely comic courtship of the matter-of-fact 
kind, Claud marries this mature dainsel, and in process of 
time a son is born, on whom he settles the farm of Grippy, in 
the hope of ultimately augmenting it by his wife’s paternal 
inheritance of Plealands. The old Laird, however, whose 
family pride equals that of Walkinshaw, refuses to bestow 
his estate on any other than a Hypel, and in conse 
entails Plealands on Walter and George, the second and 
third sons of Claud, with the proviso of taking his own 
name, After his death, which happens early in the first 
volume, it is discovered that his will, though valid as a testa- 
mentary conveyance, does not bind the heir of Plealands to 
the condition of changing his name, in consequence of some 
technical informality ; and from this discovery arises the first 
temptation to the injustice which Claud ultimately commits 
against his eldest son. An opportunity offering in the course 
ot time, of exchanging Plealands for the still unredeemed 
remainder of the Kittlestonheugh property, Claud, as trustee 
for his son Walter, gladly embraces it; and this desirable 
point being effected, the thought still harasses him, that the 
ancient inheritance of the Walkinshaws cannot be united in 
one person, except by the exclusion of his eldest and favou- 
rite son Charles, and the preference of Walter, who is only 
one degree removed from an idiot. ‘To set the latter aside 
by a statate of lunacy would be merely to transfer Plealands 
to George the third son, next named in the Entail made by old 
Hypel, and could not consolidate the property in Charles ; 
and the father, therefore, remains, under a difficulty, the 
nature of which we have been forced to explain somewhat at 
length. After the young men, however, grow up, a circum- 
stance takes place, which cuts the Gordian knot. Charles, 
who had been engaged to a Miss Fatherlans, with the con- 
sent of his father, honourably perseveres in his attachment 
after the unexpected ruin of her family, and thereby incurs 
the displeasure of the selfish and money making  Cland. 
Their sheailostine marriage, which soon takes place, renders 
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justifiable in the eyes of the latter, the harsh step which his 
family pride has for a long time coveted to take, and accord- 
ingly he secretly settles “Grippy upon his younger sons in 
succession, with the vague salvo of remunerating Charles, 
(with whom he makes it a merit not to quarrel,) ‘out of his 
business, or personal property. Having thus “ sacrificed 
his first born to the Moloch of ancestral pride,” and united 
the Kittlestonheugh property in a Walkinshaw, he marries | 
Walter to Miss Betty Bodle, the buxom daughter of the 
Laird of Kilmarkeekle, whom he had in vain urged Charles 
to address ; and about the same time his daughter Margaret 
becomes the third wife of Mr. Milrookit, the Laird of Dir- 
dumwhaimle, a gentleman with a most uncouth name and a 
*¢ sma’ family” of fifteen children. Soon after these events, 
Mrs. Walter Walkinshaw, from whom Claud bad hoped fora 
son somewhat wiser than his father, dies in childbed, leaving 
her husband with a sickly daughter, and this circumstance 
adds to the remorse and disgust which have already begun to 
devour the old man. 


“ Deep and secret as Claud kept his feelings from the eyes of 
the world, this was a misfortune which he was ill prepared to with. 
stand. For although in the first shock he betrayed no emotion, it 
was soon evident that it had shattered some of the firmest intents 
and purposes of his mind. That he regretted the premature death 
of a beautiful young woman in such interesting circumstances, was 
natural to him as a man; but he felt the event more as a personal 
disappointment, and though it was accompanied with something so 
like retribution, that he inwardly trembled as if he had been chas- 
tised by some visible arm of Providence. For he could not dis- 
guise to himself that a female heir waa contingency he had not 
contemplated; that, by the catastrophe which had. happened to 
the mother, the excambio of the Plealands for the Divethill would 
be rendered of no avail; and that, unless Walter married again, 
and had a son, the re- ~united Kittlestonheugh property must again 
be disjoined, as the Divethill would necessarily become the inhe- 
ritance of the daughter.” Vol. I. p. 300, 


An advantageous opportunity soon after offering of mar- 
rying and establishing George in the world, Claud sacrifices 
the last stake reserved for poor Charles, by ads ancing nearly 
the whole of his personal property, to set up his younger son 
as a merchant; and just at this crisis, Charles, who has been 
tempted from his supposed expectation, to exceed the scanty 
income earned by him as his father’s working partner, dis- 
covers all at once that the latter has deprived him of his 
birthright, and himself of the power of remedying the injus- 
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tice. A fever is the consequence, which terminates fatally ; 
and the mental sufferings which his father has long been 
enduring from his rash step, are brought by this event to a 
crisis. ‘The sullen remorse which has long been rankling in 
his mind, gives way to a deep penitence: his constitution 
suddenly breaks, and he dies in the unavailing attempt to 
make some provision for his destitute grand-children and 
daughter-in-law. . He is soon followed to the grave by the 
daughter of Walter, a sickly child; and: her father, whose 
imbecility has become more and more obvious for some 
time, is with his mother’s consent, ‘‘ cognosed,” or set-aside 
under a statute of lunacy, and his brother George succeeds 
to the family property, salving his conscience by the settle- 
ment of an annuity on Mrs, C. Walkingshaw, and her 
children. A certain space of time is allowed to pass without 
much notice in the narrative, during which the latter grow 
to years of discretion; and poor Walter ends bis days under 
the care of his mother, while George becomes rich and 
prosperous. The latter, whose family consists of only one 


daughter, and who is aware (here we suspect a legal blunder,) 
that her right to the landed property might, at his death, be, 


successfally contested by his nephew, James Walkinshaw, is 
naturally desirous of marrying the young people to each 
otlier. -Both, however, are otherwise attached ; James to 
Miss Ellen Fraser, the relative and adopted daughter of his 
mother’s intimate friend Mrs. Eadie; and Robina to her 
cousin Walkinshaw Milrookit; and old Leddy Grippy, dis- 
appointed in the attempt to reconcile her favourite grand- 
child to Robina and her fortune, is tempted by her inordinate 
love of match-making, to promote the clandestine marriage 
of the latter with young Milrookit. Some of the most richly 


comic scenes in' the book are worked up out of her disclosure: 


of the wedding to her indignant son, and her repentance 
when saddled with the maintenance of the young couple, 
who take refage under her roof. 


“ In short, nobody, Jamie, has been more imposed upon than T 


hae been—I'm the only sufferer. De’il-be-lickit has it cost Dir 
dumwhamle, but an auld Muscovy duck, that he got sent him frae 


ane o’ your uncle’s Jamaica skippers two year BO, and it was then 


past laying—we smoor’t it wi’ ingons the day afore yesterdzy, but 
ye might as soon hae tried to mak a dinner 0’ a hesp o’ ‘seven 
heere yarn, for it was as teugh as the grannie of the cock that, 
craw’t to Peter.” Vol. Ill. p. 96. uit 


A reconciliation between George and his son-in-law -is 
effected through the mediation of James, and announced by 
: 6 
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him just at the moment when the old Leddy is in the act of 
giving the slip to her guests, and in motion “ to catch the 
Greenock flying coach at the Black Bull.” 


“ His grandmother took hold of him by the arm, and giving it an 
indescribable squeeze of exultation, said,—* I'll tell you, it’s just 
asport. They would need long spoons that sup parridge wi’ the 
de’il, or the like o’ me, ye maun ken. I was just like to be 
devour'’t into beggary by them. Ae frien’ after another calling, 
glasses o’ wine ne'er devauling; the corks playing clunk in the 
kitchen frae morning to night, as if they had been in a change- 
house on a fair-day. I could stand it nolonger, So yesterday, 
when that nabal, Dirdumwhamle, sent us a pair o’ his hunger't 
hens, I told baith Beenie and Walky, that they were obligated to 

o and thank their parents, and to pay them a marriage visit fora 
a or twa, although we're a’ in black for your aunty, her mother ; 
and so this morning I got them off, Lord be praised ; and I am noo 
on my vhf to pay a visit to Miss Jenny Purdie, my cousin 
at Greenock.’ 

“ * Goodness! and is this to throw poor Beenie and Walky 
adrift ?? exclaimed Walkinshaw. 

‘¢ «Charity, Jamie, my bairn, begins at hame, and they hae a 
nearer claim on Dirdumwhamle, who is Walky’s lawful father, than 
on me; so e’en let them live upon him till I invite them back 

ain.’ 

** « Walkinshaw, though really shocked, he could not tell why, 
was yet so tickled by the Leddy’s adroitness, that he laughed most 
immoderately, and was unable for some time in consequence to 
commuicate the message, of which he was the joyous bearer.” 
Vol, Ill. p. 125. 


The death of Mr. George Walkinshaw having been accele- 
rated by vexation at her daughter’s marriage, her husband 
secretly and unaccountably conceives a desire to rival his 
nephew in the affections of Ellen Frazer; but before any 
person except the author is aware of his intentions, his 
schemes of male heirs are cut short by shipwreck while on a 
is of pleasure. Walkinshaw Milrookit, on succeeding to 

is futher-in-law’s property, learns and keeps secret the 
nature of the Kittlestonheugh Entail ; but the notable old 
Leddy, his grandmother, provoked at his illiberal conduct to 
Mr. ©, Walkinshaw, and his ingratitude to herself, contrives 
to ferret out the flaw in his succession, and to establish the 
claim of James Walkinshaw, (who has entered the army under 
the auspices of the Frazers) to the landed estate of his an- 
cestors, now augmented and improved in value, His mar- 
riage with Ellen Frazer follows of course, and the story con- 
cludes with the information that he begat nine sons, served as 
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many or more campaigns with eclat, and, like Dolph Hey- 
leger and Bappo, was nearly feasted to death by his ad- 
miring townsmen. 

Such is the outline of a novel which we have perused with 
deeper interest in some parts, and more hearty laughter in 
others, than any of the former productions of Mr. Galt, to 
whom the world seems to agree in attributing it. The plot, 
though it may be fairly defined to consist of a farce tacked on 
to a tragedy, is well digested and developed, and three at 
least of the characters might, we think, have figured in the 
Waverley novels without any detriment to their well esta- 
blished fame. ) 

Of these the first which naturally attracts our attention, 
is, that of Claud, the moving master spirit of the whole, 
and moulded of ‘ ambition’s sternest stuff.” ‘To appre- 
ciate the merits of this bold and powerful conception, we 
must consider the difficalty which the author has imposed 
upon himself, of imparting an absorbing and commanding 
interest, and even a degree of dignity to a character, coarse, 
illiterate, hard-hearted, selfish, and ungrateful at the most 
suspectible age of youth to his earliest benefactors. These 
traits could not be endured without abhorrence in any ordi- 
nary character. There is, however, a certain masculine 
grace in the powers of active exertion and passive. endu- 
rance, when combined in an extraordinary degree, which if 
it fail to render their possessor amiable or even respectable, 
rivet the attention upon bis minutest action. The Satan of 
Milton, the Prometheus of Aischylus, and the Napoleon of 
real life, are characters which must remain impressed on the 
mind’s eye in a commanding form ; and we think it hardly ex- 
aggeration to pronounce Claud Walkenshaw, in spite of his 
humble education and employment, a being compounded of 
the same striking mhaterfalst Ilis powers of intense delibe- 
ration, his firmness of purpose maintained against his better 
affections, his contempt for his chosen heir, the calm moody 
self-possession with which he struggles against remorse, con- 
science, and disappointment, are all in admirable keeping ; 
his avarice and selfishness, abominable as they are in them- 
selves, are of no valgar nature, but exist merely as subser- 
vient to an end in itself meritorious; and the remark of the 
author that he isa character of a higher stamp than his more 
educated son George, ~is just and discriminating, The man- 
ner in which the strong texture of his mental and bodily 
frame is shattered to a8 by the death of Charles, the 
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deep humiliation which ensues, and the softening effect which 
it produces on his character, may remind us in some re- 
spects of our lamented Kemble’s memorable performance of 
Wolsey’s closing scene, in which the work of ten years ap- 
peared done in a few minutes; and his visit to his son’s or- 
phan children, atones in a great degree for his past conduct. 
Wewill quote both the passages in question, which are 
perhaps the two most striking in the book. 


** The lawyer, for about the term of a minute, made no reply, 
but looked at him steadily in the face, and then added solemnly, 

‘* *« He’s no more!’ 

** At first the news seemed to produce scarcely any effect ; the 
iron countenance of the old man underwent no immediate change 
-——he only remained immoveable in the position in which he had re- 
ceived the shock ; but presently Mr. Keelevin saw that he did not 
fetch his breath, and that his lips began to contract asunder, and to 
expose his yellow teeth with the grin almost of a skull. 

‘« « Heavens preserve us, Mr. Walkinshaw!’ cried Mr. Keelevin, 
rising to his assistance ; but, in the same moment, the old man ut- 
tered a groan so deep and dreadful, so strange and superhuman, 
that Walter snatched up his child, and rushed in terror out of the 
room. After this earthquake-struggle, he in some degree recover- 
ed himself, and the lawyer returned to his chair, where he remained 
some time silent. 

“ ¢] had a fear o't, but I was na prepar’t, Mr. Keelevin, for 
this,” said the miserable father ; ‘ and noo I'll kick against the pricks 
nae langer. Wonderful God! I bend my aged grey head at thy 
footstool. J lay not thy hand heavier upon me than I am able to 
bear. Me. Reshevia, ye ance said the entail cou'd be broken if I 
were to die insolvent—mak me sae in the name of the God I have 
dared so long to a against An Charlie’s dead—murdered by my 
devices! Weel do I mind, when he was a playing bairn, that I 
first kent the blessing of what it is to hae something to be kind to; 
—aften and aften did his glad and bright young face thaw the frost 
that had bound up my heart, but ay something new o’ the world’s 

ride and trash cam in between, and hardent it mair and mair.— 

ut a’s done noo, Mr. Keelevin—the fight’s done and the battle 
won, and the avenging God of righteousness and judgment is vic- 
torious.” Vol. Il. p. 59. 

** The old man, without seeming to notice their innocent re- 
verence, walked to a chair near the window, and sat down. His 
demeanour was as calm, and his features as sedate, as usual, but his 
eyes glittered with a slight sprinkling of tears, and twice or thrice 
he pressed his elbows into his sides, as if to restrain some inordinate 
agitation of the heart. In the course of a few minutes he became 
quite master of himself, and, looking for a short time compassion- 
ately at the children, he invited them to come to him. Mary, the 
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girl, who was the youngest, obeyed at once the summons; but 
James, the boy, still kept back. 

«« ¢ What for wilt t’ou no come to me?’ = said Claud, 

« «Pil come, it ye’ll no hurt me,’ replied the child. ‘ Hurt 
thee ! what for, poor thing, should I hurt thee?’ inquired his grand- 
father, somewhat disturbed by the prepeses condition, 

*« «I dinna ken,’ said the boy, still retreating,—* but I am feart, 
for ye hurt papa for naething, and mamma used to greet for’ t.’ 

** Claud shuddered, and in the spasmodic effort which he made 
to suppress his emotion, he unconsciously squeezed the little hand 
of the girl so hardly, as he held her between his knees, that she 
shrieked with the pain, and flew towards her brother, who, equally 
terrified, ran to shelter himself behind a chair. 

“ For some time the old man was so much affected, that he 
felt himself incapable of speaking to them. But he said to himself,— 

* « It is fit that I should endure this. I sowed tares, and mau- 
na expek wheat,’”’ Vol. II. p. 79. 


By the death of Cland, the plot, on the nature of which we 
have already remarked, very much diminishes in interest, re- 
sembling somewhat a game at chess tolerably well conducted 
by inferior pieces after the capture of the queen. To keep 
up our metaphor, the Leddy, whose latent powers had been 
cowed and overawed by her stern husband, assumes the part 
of a busy little knight, and is the cause of much st. to 
some of the pieces, much benefit to others, and mach sport 
to ourselves, by her whimsical frisks and evolutions in a con- 
fined space. In fact, though her character is well kept up 
from the first scene, where she administers such frank and 
homely consolation to her galled levers, yet we were not 
prepared for her taking the decided lead which she assumes 
both in the business and the comic interest of the latter half 
of the book. Her fussy notable delight in the mystery of 
match-making, the uncouth naiveté of her repartees, and the 
unconscious fluency with which she blurts out a profusion of 
whimsical and pertinent bon-mots, would provoke the muscles 
of a Stoic, and render her indeed an important treasure to 
the author and reader. Having already quoted more than 
one passage illustrative of the peculiar turn of humour of 
this busy matron, we shall content ourselves with referring 
the reader to the wedding dinner of Robina, and to chapters 
28, 29, and 34, in the second volume, as consummate in their 
way. Her grand triumph however is reserved for the con- 
clusion of the book, where the claims of her grandson James, 
are established by her exertions. Here we are overwhelmed 
hy a flood of hereditary oe ee equal to her pro- 
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ficiency in the varieties of the vulgar tongue, which would 
have dumb founded the notable widow Blackacre herself, and 
which her occasional slip-slop renders doubly amusing. Proud 
of her conquest and revenge, the good lady’s imagination 
fairly runs riot in projeeted victories, the adverse man of law 
flies aghast from her technical rattle, like a cowed cur from 
the kettle at his heels; and, (to rise a little in our illustra- 
tions,) her close of life is as blazing and triumphant as that of 
the tropic sun in Rokeby—“ Peace to her ashes,” we may 
say in all sincerity; for expecting but little of feeling or 
affection from her, we are not scandalized at the want of 
these qualities which she so grossly betrays in the first and 
second volumes. We looked only for amusement, and have 
enjoyed it in abundance. 

Watty, her idiot son, is a creature of a kinder tempera- 
ment than either his father or mother, and as true to nature, 
we think, as either. The conduct of the story demanded 
that he should be about a degree and a half superior to a 
mere driveller, and the line of demarcation is drawn with 
judgment, peculiarly in the interesting and amusing scene of 
the sheriff's inqnest, and in those circumstances in which 
the better and more powerful feelings of his nature act, as 
it were, intentively. 


«It’s my bairn,’ replied Watty, ‘and ye hae naething, father, 
to do wi't.—Will I no tak care o’ my ain baby—my bonny wee 
Betty Bodle ?” 

““«Doas I bid thee, or I'll maybe gar thee fin’ the weight o’ 
my staff,” cried the old man sharply, expecting immediate obe- 
dience to his commands, such as he always found, however posi- 
tively Walter, on other occasions, at first refused ; but in this in- 
stance he was dissapointed ; for the widower looked him steadily 
in the face, and said,— 

*¢*]’m a father noo; it would be an awfu’ thing for a decent 
grey-headed man like you, father, to strike the head o’ a mother- 
less family.’ ’? Vol. 1. p. $07. 


These occasional dawnings of reason, however, are so 
managed as not to break the consistency of poor Watty’s 
fatuity ; and, to this end, the very trait in question is artfully 
combined with an instance of obstinacy and perverted feel- 
ing. The author's leading conception, or key to the charac- 
ter of Walter, seems to have been, that his “ fatuas” should 
possess to a certain extent, the powers of feeling and per- 
ception common to other men, without the combining facul- 
ties necessary to tarn them to account. Thus he is not des- 
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litute of regard for his own interest, but incapable of per- 
ceiving any thing beyond a tangible advantage, and as the 
proverb says, “‘penny-wise and pound-foolish.” His pa- 
rental affection is strong, but it is transferred like that ofa 
silly sheep to the lamb clothed in the fleece of her own off- 
spring, and his humour, which excites a laugh in severla 
places, appears merely to arise from the impression of ex- 
ternal objects. 

On the three characters which we have enumerated, the 
author has pat forth his whole strength, and the rest are of 
that common-place sort, which leaves but little impression on 
the memory. It is true that the open-hearted Charles and 
his gentle wife interest us deeply, but then they merely do 
so as human beings suffering undeservedly, for had a pros- 
perous fate been allotted them by the author, they would 
quietly have fallen into the ranks of ‘* bien weel-doing cloth- 
merchants,” and have been forgotten by the reader. Nor 
can we describe James and Ellen more distinctly than as a 
generous hot-headed young man, ®nd a fine young woman 
above the middle height, characters not very uncommon. 
As to Robina, she conveys the idea of a pert cunning milli- 
ner, addicted to coarse finesse, and sordidness is the only 
trait in the character either of her husband or father-in-law. 
George Walkinshaw, we must say, is deserving of a better 
fate than that which the author allots him, and of less indig- 
nation than is felt against him by his sensitive nephew ; 
though perhaps a little selfish and calculating, he is mild, 
gentlemanlike and placable, and on the whole much too re- 
spectable to be consigned so unceremoniously to the tender 
mercies of crabs and congers. 

We are not well enough versed in all the varieties of 
Scotch oddity, to enable us to say, whether the hobby of 
Kilmarkeckle, the amateur tobacconist, be a natural one or 
not; suflice it, that it is an inoffensive one. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary to the existence of all the varieties of Bores, 
that they should possess their hobbies, and the old gentleman 
paces very quietly through the green meadows on his “ hip- 
popotamus,” without treading on any one’s toes ; not so, that 
unhappy lady Mrs. Eadie, who may claim the privilege of 
figuring as Bore in ordinary to the present work. She 
dances across every body’s path in as rickettya pair of Os- 
seanic stilts as ever were mounted, and great indeed must 
be the privilege of the second sight if it authorizes such 
pompous self-complacency as pervades every word and ac- 
lion. Unmeved by the irresistible ‘ bathos of the cow,” she 
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interprets every cock and bull sound into a prophecy, (see 
pages 134, 135, 138, vol. 3) and entirely absorbed in the 
dignity of the Glenyael blood, slights both the convenience 
and the feelings of her worthy husband. Nor are the mo- 
tives on the strength of which she assumes so much, of more 
than an every day nature, since we will suppose that. her 
sybylline knowledge, if it really exists, has taught her the 
real nature of James's rights and prospects. In short, in 
spite of ‘‘ her august air, the impressive melancholy of her 
countenance, the solemn Sidonian grandeur of her voice, 
and again, the towering grandeur with which she shakes her 
right arm over George's head,” (to his astonishment we sus- 
pect) we cannot consider this poor bestraught lady as half so 
rational or respectable as Andrew Wylie’s old gypsy. 

We cannot leave unremarked a few more instances of bad 
taste. Though we know something of Welsh customson 
such occasions, and are disposed to grant some latitude to 
those of Scotland, yet the drunken funeral of old Plealand’s 
still appears somewhat wverstrained. Nor can we see why 
Charles, educated by his highly accomplished grandmother, 
need speak broader Scotch than his brother George, brought 
up at the feet of the notable Girzy. ‘To talk too of the re- 
gret of Lot's wife for her elegant dresses, (Vol. I, p. 118.) is 
most woeful and unseasonable bantering indeed ; nor can we 
easily forgive the author for shaking our faith in the domestic 
comforts of our worthy friend Bailie Jarvie, and metamor- 
phosing the modest Mattie into a gorgeous vixen. Fielding 
and Smollet, it is true, have already tried this experiment of 
putting new wine into old bottles, in introducing Random’s 
friend Morgan to Peregrine Pickle, and making Adams the 
tutor to Tom Jones’s children ; but as they did not repeat it, 
it is pobable that they perceived in time the bad taste of the 
practice ; besides, they only make free with their own crea- 
tions, without altering their character; but in the present 
instance, the author has seized upon, peppered, and bede- 
viled the conceptions of his betters in a most unwarrantable 
manner. We must remonstrate also against the nse of the 
term “ we,’ in speaking cf the author’s imaginary self as an 
occasional actor in the story. The term may be very pro- 
perly applied to the divinity of kings, or to our august selves, 
sitting and deciding in full monthly conclave on the merits 
of contemporary works; but as relating to the gentleman 
who sat at Mr. Ornit’s desk, or walked with Dr. and Mrs: 
Denholm to Watty’s wedding, it conveys an incongruous idea 


of a double, treble, or quadruple man, a sort of human am- 
o 
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phisboena, such as, we can at least venture to assert, is not 
common in our southern climate ; or of the glee, where three 
or four voices sing in concert,— 


** Grave on my tomb, when there I'm laid, 
Here lies one who lov’d but one dear maid,”’ 


Finally, (for we have reached the last page) we would remind 
the author that the world in general cares but little for the © 
- Glasgow magistrates or their civic feasts, which seem such 
a greedy subject of local allusion on the opposite bank of the .- 
Tweed. ‘That the corporation in question is a most respect- 
able body of men, and equal or superior in good taste to their 
university, we make no doubt, but confess ourselves totally 
uninterested in their lime punch, their turtle, and their indi- 
gestions ; nor do we conceive that they will feel themselves 
much obliged to the author for dragging such matters to light, 
or to a dying them in a strain so dubiously worded between 
compliment and banter, as, though closing with the puff di- 
rect, must leave somewhat of an aigre-doux flavour on their 
palates, as bad as a surfeit of the said boasted punch. We 
trust that Mr. G. will avoid in future faults of this descrip- 
tion, which, though excusable in his earlier productions, are 
misplaced and offensive in a work like the present, destined, 
“ we may pretty confidently predict, to rank as an English 
classic. 








Art. X. Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, A.M. 
8vo. pp 418. 15s. Boys. 1828. 


Few compilers of Adversaria, it might be imagined, cduld 
transcribe their common place-book for the press, without 
producing a volume in which the entertaining should predo- 
minate over the dull. It would be harsh to say that Mr. 
Collet must be content to take his stand among these few ; 
but certainly, in spite of his decorated title and ae 
pages (two merits in which we shall be glad to see him 
efiten imitated), we do not meet with much in his collections 
with which we have not met before; and we do meet with 
some things with which we never wish to meet again. We 
shall proceed to make free with a few, which we think can 
amuse our readers; who therefore must expect us to be as 
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desultory, rambling, and discursive as is the theme which we 
have taken in hand, 

We begin with a very beautiful madrigal by Lodge, 
printed, as is believed, from an “ unique edition” (though 
we do not quite know what these words mean) of his poems. 


« Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth sucke his sweete ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feete. 


« Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amid my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 


“ Strike I my lute—he tunes the string, 
He music plays, if I do sing ; 
He lends me every living thing, 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting. 


« What, if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod, 
He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 


«Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my besom be ; 
© Cupid! so thou pity me, 

I will not wish to part from thee.’ iP. 7 


In the Lansdowne Library, to which Mr. Collet is much 
indebted, is a coepy ef Burnet’s History of Ais own Times, 
with marginal notes in Swilt’s hand writing. Those given 
below are suficiently characteristic. 


“P. 28. Burnet. ‘The ear] of Argyle was a more solemn sort of 
man, grave and sober, and free of all scandalous vices.’—Swi/t, 
* As a man is free of a corporation, he means.’ 

“P,. 49. Bwrnet. «1 will not enter farther into the military part ; 
for | remember an advice of Marshal Schomberg, never to meddle 
in military matters. His observation was, ‘ Some affected to relate 
those affairs m all the terms of war, in which they committed great 
errors, that exposed them to the scorn of all commanders, who 
must despise relations that pretend to exactness, when there were 
blunders m every part of them. —Swii. ‘ Very ivolish advice, for 
soldiers cannot write. 
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“P.5, Barnet. «Upon the king’s death, the Scots proclaimed 
his son king, and sent over Sir George Wincan, that married mi 
great aunt, to treat with him while he was in the Isle of Jersey.’— 
Swift. ‘ Was that the reason why he was sent ?? 

“P. 63. Burnet. (Speaking of the Scotch preachers in the time 
of the civil wars.) ‘The crowds were far beyond the capacity of 
their churches or the reach of their voices.’—~Swift, ‘And the 
preaching beyond the capacity of the crowd. I believe the church 
had as mach capacity as the minister,’ 

“P. 163. Burnet. (Speaking of Paradise Lost.) ‘It was 
esteemed the beautifullest and perfectest poem that ever was writ, at 
least in owlanguage.’—Swift. «A mistake! for it is in English.’ 

“P. 189. Burnet. * Patrick was esteemed a great preacher, 
* * bui a little too severe against those who differed from him— 

* He became afterwards more moderate.’—Sai/?, * Yes, for he 
turned a rank whig.’ 

“P. 263. Burnet. « And yet, after all, he (K. Charles IT.) never 
treated her (Nell Gwyn) with the decencies of a mistress.’—-Swi/?. 
‘Pray what decenctes are those ?’ 

“PP. 327. Burnet. *Itseems, the French made no great account 
of their prisoners, for they released 25,000 Dutch for 50,000 
crowns.’——Swr/t, ‘What! ten shillings a-piece! By much too dear 
for a Dutchman.’ 

“P. 483. Burnet. ‘I laid open the cruelties of the church of 
Rome in queen Mary’s time, which were not then known ; and | 
aggravated, though very truly, the danger of falling under the 

ower of that religion.’ —Swift. A BULL 

“P. 525. Burnet. ‘Home was convicted on the credit of one 
evidence.— Applications, "tis true, were made to the duke of York 
for saving his life: but he was not born under a pardoning planet.’ 
Swift. ‘Silly fop !’ 

«“P_ 586. Burnet. ‘ Baille suffered several hardships and fines, 
tor being supposed to be in the Rye-house plot; yet during this he 
seemed so composed, and ever so cheerful, that his behaviour 

looked like the revival of the spirit of the noblest Greeks and 
Romans.’—Swifi. ‘ Take notice, he was our cous.’ 

“P.727. Burnet. ‘1 come now to the year 1688, which 
proved memorable, and produced an extraordinary and unheard of 
revolution.’ —Swift. ‘The devil’s in that! Sure all Europe deard 
of it.’ ; 

“P.752. Burnet. (Doubting the legitimacy of the pretender, 
and describing the queen's manner of lying-in.) ‘ All this while the 
queen lay in bed; and in order, to the warming one side of it, 
@ warming-pan was brought ; but it was not opened, that it might 
be seen whether there was any fire in it..—Sw/?. * This, the ladies 
say, is very foolish.’ 

“P.799. Burnet. “When 1 had the first account of king 
James's flight, 1] was aflected with this disma! reverse of fortune in 
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a great prince, more than I think fit to express.’'— Swift. ‘Or than 
I will believe.” P. 113. 


The following are said to be extracts from a few mutilated 
leaves of manuscript, which fell accidentally into Mr. Collet’s 
hands. They are fragments of a diary, kept by a resident in 
London, about half a century back. ‘‘ One line on the spot,” 
says Burns, when writing to a friend, “ is worth a cart-load 
of recollection ;” there is an air of life and reality about 
the hasty memorandum, put down by an observant man at 
the moment of a transaction, which is never to be transferred 
to the more elaborate portraiture of the after-historian : and 
such is eminently the case with the unknown journalist. 


“1771, June 27.—Went to see the Maid of Bath performed for 
the first time, at the Haymarket theatre. Saw there lord Lyttleton, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Doctor Johnson, Garrick, and Goldsmith. 
In that part of the play, where the friends of old Sir Solomon Flint 
are endeavouring to disabuse him of his passion for the heroine, 
and warning him of the expences that will attend his wedding, ‘ you 
must have,’ says Billy Button, (who, by-the-bye, is intended to 
represent a Mr, G , a taylor, at Bath,) ‘new liveries, and 
a new wardrobe, if you go with your bride to London ; for every 
body there judges of people according to their appearance.’ ‘ Aye! 
Aye!’ replies Sir Solomon, ‘I don’t mind that: I can have a ward- 

at a very reasonable rate ; for you must know, the parson who 
is come down here to marry us, is a great patriot, a profound 
politician ; he was some time ago a fine gentleman ; but having met 
with some misfortunes at Paris, was obliged to leave several laced 
suits of cloaths in pawn, at that metropolis, which he has promised 
to let me have upon the most moderate terms. So that I shall 
make a figure very cheaply with the parson’s finery.’ 

“ This smart allusion to parson Horne, and his Parisian follies, 
was so well taken by the audience, that after several loud bursts of 


applause, they would not suffer the piece to go on ‘till the passage 
was repeated,” 





1771, July.—The iord mayor, aldermen, &c. went to St. James's, 
to present their new address, remonstrance, and petition to the 
king. One of the noblemen in attendance asked one of the 
aldermen, what the citizens meant by their present visit? The 
alderman answered, ‘To open the king’s eyes, and let him see who 
are his enemies.’ ‘Why then,’ replied the lord, ‘have you left 
Mr. Wilkes behind you?’ ” 


“« August 15.—Much talk of a proposition, which one of the 
ministers is said to have made to the king, to assemble the parlia- 
ment next winter, at Oxford, should there be any likelihood of a 
repetition of the late popular disturbances. His majesty was very 
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angry with the author of this advice, and replied warmly, ‘that a 
rabble should never drive him from the metropolis of his kingdom.’ ” 


“September.—A ship, arrived from Davis’s Straits this season, 
brings advice that she sailed so far up the Pole, that the magnetic 
compass had no power ; and that she then came to an open broad 
calm sea, where there was not the least appearance of ice or land.” 


** January 22.—Died in Emanuel hospital, Mrs. Wyndymore, 
cousin of Mary, queen of William III. as well as of queen Anne. 
Strange revolution of fortune! that the cousin of two queens should, 
for fifty years, be supported by charity! 


* January 31.—Died, Henry Cromwell, esq. great grandson of 
Oliver Cromwell, of illustrious memory.” 


“ April 28.—Died, at Mile End, the goat which had been twice 
round the world; first in the Dolphin, Capt. Wallis, then in the 
Endeavour, Capt. Cook. She was shortly to have been removed 
to Greenwich Hospital, to have spent the remainder of her days 
under the protection of those worthy veterans, who there enjoy an 
honourable retirement. She wore on her neck a splendid collar, 
en which was engraved the following distich, said to have been 
written by the ingenious and learned Dr. Samuel Johnson : 


‘‘ Perpetui ambita bis terra praemia lactis 
Hec habet, altrici capra secunda Jovis.” P. 304. 


Our short notice of this volume must be concluded by a 
few remarkable and amusing blunders which Mr. Collet has 
treasured up in the course of his reading. There is a “ Trea- 
tise on the Signs of the Ancients,” published by a writer 
named Nicolai, in the year 1706. One of the learned scribes 
in Dr. Rees’ Cyclopoedia, under the article Stenography, 
observes that this art was first introduced “‘ at Nicolai.” 
He had probably somewhere seen, that in Nicolai the whole art 
was to be found, and without enquiring further he naturally 
enough created a place out of a man; even as he afterwards 
speaks of a book (Ars Scribendi Characteres) ‘“‘ printed 
about the year 1412,” that is nearly forty good years before 
the discovery of the black art, whether the praise of its 
invention belong to Fust, Mentel, Koster, or Guttem- 
burgh. 

Moreri, from whom we should not expect the mistake, 
speaks of one Dorus Basilicus, as a well-known author, 
Another French writer, having observed the dearth of po- 
lice intelligence in our newspapers, when the report of Par- 
liamentary debates prevents it from finding room, draws the 
following sapient deduction : ‘ Such is the respect of the 
English fur their Parliament, that when it is sitting, crimes 
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are extremely rare; but as soon as it rises, the papers are 
filled with accounts of the most horrible atrocities.” We wish 
Mr. Collet had given this passage in the original, or, at least, 
the name of the work from which it is borrowed. The au- 
thor, he says, is anonymous. 

The speculator on Phrenography (the word comes of an 
honest stock, and has quite as much intelligence as its own 
brother, the favourite Phrenology) will be much gratified by 
the large plate of fac-simile autographs. | It contains XLIV 
signatures of some of the most illustrious names in our 
history ; and is in our eyes by far the most desirable part of 
this volume. 
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1s. 6d. 


The Carbonari ; or the Spanish War assigned to its real Cause. 1s. 6d. 


Thoughts on the Expediency of Legalizing the Sale of Game. By a Country 
Gentleman, 1s. 6d. 


The Jesuits unmasked ; being an Illustration of the existing Evils of Popery, 
in a Protestant Government, duly exemplified in Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the English Settlers have been exposed to great Distress and Oppres- 
sion, from the Practices and Influence of Popish Emissaries, &c. By W. Parker, 
8vo. 1s, 6d. 


Letters by Sidney, Author of Letters signed a Protestant of Ireland, &c. with 
a Supplement, Notes, and Appendix, shewing by a comparison. on its present, 
with its former Character, that Poctry is “ Semper Eadem,” “ changeable and ap- 
plicable to all Times, 8vo, 8s. 


POETRY. 

Matins and Vespers ; with Hymns and Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John 
Bowring. 12mo. 6s. 

Poems Dramatic aud Miscellaueous. By Henry Neale. Foolscap, 8vo. 7s, 


The Fall of Constantinople, a Poem, By David Douglas. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Forest Minstrel and other Poems. By William and Mary Howitt, Foolscap, 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Delmour, or the Tale of a Sylphid, in two Cantos, 4s, 


NOVELS. 


Willoughby, or the Influence of Religion, By the Author of “ Decision,’* 
* Caroline Ormsby,” “ Village Counsel,” &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 15s, 

Isabel de Barsas, A Tradition of the Twelfth Century. 3 Vols. 1). 4s. 

The Two Broken Hearts: a Tale. 8vo. 5s. 


Shere Afkun, the First Husband of Nourmahal; a Legend of Hindostan. By 
J. R, Planche. 8vo. 5s. 


Hearts versus Heads, or Diamond cut Diamond, By James Hoole, Esq, 3 vols. 
16s, 6d, 


DRAMA, 


The Earl of Ross; a Tragedy in Five Acts. 3s, 6d. 
Durazzo, a Tragedy in Five Acts. By James Haynes. 8vo, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of William Davison, Secretary of State, and Privy Counsellor to Queen 
Elizabeth. By Nicholas Harris Nicholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 8yo. 12s. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, containing Anecdotes of the Scottish Bard, 
and of the Characters he immortalized ; with original Poetry, and appropriate 


Selections, by Edie Ochiltree and his Associates, Juiglin jock, and the Lang 
Linker. Post. 8vo. 8s, 


The Sulace of an Invalid. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 


A Selection af Moral Essays, from the Works of Addison, for the use of Fami- 
lies, 8s. ‘ 


The Antiquities of Freemasonry ; comprising [lustrations of the Five Grand 
Periods of Masoury, from the Creation of the World, to the Dedication of King 
Solomon’s Temple. By G. Oliver, Vicar of Clee, Lincoln, &c. 8vo, 12s. 


The Popular 1y wong and Festive Amusements of the Highlauders of Scot- 
land. By W. G. Stewart, foolscap. 8vo. 6s. 


A Letter to Lord Holland, on the Review of “ Napoleon in Exile,” in the 55th 
Number of the Quarterly Review. 2s, 


An Inquiry, with aView to ascertain how far Nature and Education, respectively 
determine the Moral and Intellectual Character of Man. vo. 8s. 


Letter to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, for February, 1823, on a Re- 
view of Captain Strangeway’s Sketch of the Musquito Shore. 1s. 


Adelaide, or the Intrepid Daughter, a Tale, by Mrs. Hofland. 12mo, 5s. 


A Treatise on Dynamics, containing a considerable Collection of Mechanical 


Problems, By W. Whewell, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow of Trinity-College, Cambridge, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The British Warblers; containing Six beautiful coloured Figures of the most 
interesting Birds of Passage, belonging to the Genus Sylvia, taken from Living 


Specimens in the Authors Collection; with Direttions for their Treatment, &c, 
By R. Sweet, F.L.S. &c. 7s. 6d. 


Three Adventures of a Minor in England, Africa, West Indies, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. By W. Butterworth, Engraver, Post 8vo. 9s. 


A Casinet of Portraits, consisting of Distincuisuep Cuaracrers, British and 
Foreign: accompanied with a brief Memoir ofeach Person. 8vo, 18s, 


A Guide to Elocution. By William Roberts, Teacher in Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s, 

A Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical MSS. in the Royal Library of Paris, and 
in that of The British and Foreigu Bible Society. With Specimens of the Modern 
Dialects of Abyssinia. By Thomas Pell Platt, B. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Wine and Walnuts; or after Dinner Chit-Chat. By Ephraim Hardcastle, Citi- 
zen and Dry Salter, 2 vols, small 8vo, © 15s. ‘ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Rev. Dr. Rudge’s Lectures on the Leading Charac- 
ters, and most Important Events recorded im the Book of 
Genesis, in Two Volumes, 8vo. will appear in a few days. 


A Second Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. W. Snowden, 
is nearly ready for Publication. 

The Rev. Charles Swan will shortly publish a Volume of 
Sermons, with Notes, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. 


A New Novel, by the Author of Waverley, Xc. entitled 
uintin Durward, will speedily be published. 
| P 


Mr. Gurney is preparing for Publication a Series of Lec- 
tures on the Elements of Chemical Science, lately delivered 
at the Surry Institution. 


The Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of Salisbury, trom 


the year 705 to the present Time, by the Rev. S. H. Cassan, 
are preparing for Publication. 


The Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke has made considerable pro- 
gress in his Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and Elements of 
Archaology, now publishing in Monthly Numbers. It is the 
first Work of the kind ever edited in England. 


Mr. James Boaden is preparing for Publication, a Life 
of the late John Plalip Kemble, Esq. including a History 


of the Stage, from the Death of Garrick to the Present 
Time. 


Mrs. Holderness has in the Press, a Volume, intitled, 
New Russia, being some Account of the Colonization of that 
Country, and of the Manners and Customs of the Colonists. 


Rinzan Gilhaize,' by the Author of the Entail, is nearly 
ready. 


Hore Romana, or an Altemp! to elucidate St. Paul's 


Epistle to the Romans by au Original Transiat.on, Expla- 


natory Notes, and New Divisions, by Clericus ; will speedily 
be 9 “dl. 


Mr. J. C. Buckler is publishing in Monthly Numbers, 


Views of the Cathedral Churches of England ‘and Wales. 
with De scriptions. 





